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EDITORIALS 


Fatalism and the Health Agencies 


There comes to light another indication that 
the ravages of tuberculosis among certain races 
may be checked by a change of viewpoint and a 
little work. The Indians, commonly regarded as 
a disappearing race, have been halted in their 
decline through the effort of health agencies. The 
Journal of the American Medical Association 
states that the peak of excessive mortality among 
the Indians was reached in 1913 when the death 
rate was 32.24. It has been gradually reduced 
until in 1920 the rate was 22.33. Tuberculosis 
caused 32 per cent. of the deaths in 1911, and 27 
per cent. in 1920. In the period 1635-1658, the 
prevalence of tuberculosis was no greater among 
the Indians than among the white race. Since 
contact with the white race, it has increased and 
this increase has been assigned to a hopeless con- 
stitutional decadence. The first hospitals were 
established for Indians in 1882. Conflict of 
health jurisdiction -has been responsible in some 
measure for failure to provide proper medical 
care. The Bureau of Indian Affairs recognizes 
insufficient food as an important cause of the 
prevalence of tuberculosis. As wards of the 
nation, the bureau has tried to make them self- 
supporting by teaching them to work, yet the 
work provided has been unfortunately of a tem- 
porary character and inadequate to maintain a 
proper standard of living, thus reducing their 
vitality. This in turn has rendered them incap- 
able of a full day’s work and prompted the charge 
of laziness. 


The ‘‘Truth’’ About Negro Music 


Henry T. Finck, writing in the New York 
Evening Post, disputes the assertion of Booker T. 
Washington in his preface to the S. Coleridge- 
Taylor collection of Negro melodies, that ‘‘apart 
from the music of the red man, the Negro folk 
song is the only distinctive American music.” 
Says Mr. Finck: “It is about as unspeakably 
absurd as anything could possibly be.’”’ His 
argument is that the so-called Negro music was 
composed by white men, Stephen Foster, author 
of Folks at Home,” and others whose names 
he does not mention. His authority is a letter 
by Col. Dangerfield Parker, a self-styled Southern 
gentleman, who relates that he has “never yet 
been able to place his finger upon a piece of music 
composed by a Negro, excepting one song by 
‘Blind Tom’ whose ear was educated, so to speak, 
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to white methods, and whose song was an imita- 
tion of those of white composers.” The “wild 
and melancholy” strains that represent true 
Negro music are African in essence, and to use 
it as a basis of American art music would be 
absurd. As to the other so-called Negro music 
without the African tang, it is not Negro music 
at all, but white music assimilated by the Negroes 
who are astonishingly clever imitators. Music 
is one of the few contributions to American cul- 
ture to which Negroes have made claim of any 
considerable participation. This is not the first 
time their origination of a distinctive folk music 
has been disputed by writers whose evidence is 
principally personal unbelief, and whose argument 
is confusing. For example, although the Negroes 
are called imitators (intended as a distinctive 
trait and a disparagement) the songs were made 
popular by white men with their faces blackened. 
This presumably, is not imitation. In transfer- 
ring the credit for these songs to Stephen Foster, 
it is explained by Mr. Finck that he spent his 
time studying plantation life and attending Negro 
camp meetings. These are peculiar tactics for 
an original genius. It would be difficult to con- 
vince a man from Mars that he went to these 
meetings to inspire the Negroes. Dvorak visited 
Negro camp meetings, but he explained that cer- 
tain of his compositions were based upon Negro 
themes, and neither he nor the music suffered 
thereby. 


The Twelve-Hour Day 


Practical reform on the question of the twelve- 
hour day issue has been seriously handicapped by 
the absence of information. Generally, the ob- 
jection: ble features of the present arrangement 
making this long day necessary, have been de- 
plored; the practice has been severely condemned, 
but there has been no dependable information on 
the extent of the practice and the criticisms of it 
have most frequently been blind to the arguments 
of opponents of a reduction who were in possession 
of the largest body of fact on the requirements of 
industry. One of the nearest approaches to a 
study which satisfies both the demands of general 
information and comparative unbias is provided 
in the report of the Committee on Work Periods 
in Continuous Industry of the Federated Ameri- 
can Engineering Societies, a body of such author- 
ity and balance, that its report has gained the 
endorsement of President Harding in a foreword 
to the published volume. 
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Briefly, there are approximately forty continu- 
ous industries operating on a shift system which 
employ between 500,000 and 1,000,000 persons on 
<hift work with families totalling nearly 3,000,000 
nersons dependent upon them. Of these, about 

4,000 wage earners representing with their fami- 
jes about 1,200,000 persons are working on 12- 
nour shifts. In spite of the fact that the 12-hour 
day is still common, there is noted a gradually 
increasing number of employes on eight-hour 
shifts. In the case of a very large majority of 
plants that had changed from two to three shift 
operations, no technical difficulties were met. The 
apparent danger in such a shift has been over- 
come by standardizing procedure and introducing 
precision instruments. The effect of the shorter 
day on quantity and quality of production has 
been satisfactory when there has been efficient 
management and cooperation of labor. The 
change has increased hourly earnings from 20 to 
25 per cent. and the extra leisure time of the men 
thus relieved, apparently, has been advantage- 
ously used about their homes, in recreation, social 
and family life. 

The report carries a scientific restraint which 
gives it added authority. It may be assumed 
that the findings approach the actual situation 
without reference to the construed ideals either 
of employes or employers. 


“Romulus and Uncle Remus” 


A fair mind does not fail to recognize the ex- 
istence of a relationship between many Southern 
whites and Negroes which is tinged by deep and 
moving emotions. The recent decision to erect a 
monument to “Black Mammy” is a natural and 
purely honest expression of attachment to the 
memory of this character, now but an historical 
figure. For the “mammy” image symbolizes a 
period pleasant to remember, hard to forget, but 
most certainly dead and gone. 

Another instance of this attachment is evident 
in the action of the Governor of Mississippi in 
suspending all official business at the State Cap- 
itol during the hours of the funeral of “Uncle” 
Lewis Malone, an aged Negro porter at the State 
Capitol for many years. The Governor said, 
“*Uncle’ Lewis as we affectionately called him, 
was of the old antibellum type of colored man, 
and thruout the years has maintained the esteem 
and respect of everyone. His life should be a 
striking example to the misguided of his race. 
His many good traits and the fidelity and respect 
that he showed during his long life entitle him to 
the consideration given him officially.” 

This is a splendid tribute and perfectly honest. 
But it is doubtful if the example set by “Uncle” 
Lewis will seriously impress Negroes generally. 
In fact, disapproval of the status which he ac- 
cepted and filled with contentment is likely to 
overshadow the very commendable traits of his 
nature. He began his career there as a porter 
and after a generation or more of service he died 
a porter. This is a triumph of loyalty, patience, 
and faithful service. But it is no disrespect to 
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his memory to venture that the governor, let us 
say, with his record for perhaps these same vir- 
tues, would not have been content to spend his 
life within the rigid economic and cultural circle 
that bounded “‘Uncle” Lewis Malone. 

Usually, “the misguided of his race” are those 
Negroes who honestly rebel against the narrow 
walls of “their place.” In these rapidly shifting 
scenes, when the entire country is under the spell 
of a new spirit, when all classes are breaking with 
traditions and old moorings are being swept 
away, one is too apt to overlook the fact that 
Negroes themselves are subject to these same 
influences. When this is reflected in their rest- 
lessness and dissatisfaction in turn, they spoil a 
pretty picture, and forfeit their right to respect. 


Why Negro Babies Die 


Dr. Philip Van Ingen, secretary of the American 
Child Health Association, has prepared interesting 
comparative statistics on infant mortality among 
various racial groups. The average infant mor- 
tality during the period 1916-1920 for native-born 
white Americans was 40.6%. Using this as a 
standard, there is one group (the Scandinavian), 
composed of Danish, Norwegian and Swedish 
mothers, which is lower by 24% than the native 
born. For other nationalities, it is progressively 
greater. The Negro group stands at the peak 
with an infant mortality average 129°% higher 
than the native-born group. 

Attention is called to the statement of Dr. 
Ballantyne that after the first month of life, 
disease and death are due to the effects of a 
“‘germ-laden atmosphere.”” The brunt of health 
efforts therefore, are expected to fall upon living 
conditions to which children are exposed and upon 
the care provided for them. 

It is expected that the changed living condi- 
tions among foreign mothers from their home 
environment to America will result in high mor- 
tality among children born in this country. In 
New York City, however, health agencies work- 
ing on this theory have reduced deaths from 
diarrhoeal diseases 50% and deaths from respir- 
atory diseases 25% in ten years. There are cer- 
tain striking features about the statistics for the 
Negro population. Among them the infant 
mortality rate from diarrhoeal diseases is 28.3°%, 
while the rate of mortality from respiratory dis- 
eases is 27.2%. Diarrhoeal diseases are very 
largely due to bad feeding habits, and show the 
effects of inadequate instruction for Negro 
mothers. But although the death rate from these 
diseases slightly exceeds the death rate from 
respiratory diseases, the rate for Negroes is less 
than that for Austrians (39.1%), and Hungarians 
28.8%). The respiratory troubles, in the opin- 
ion of Dr. Van Ingen, ‘‘are largely due to living 
conditions—over-crowding, bad ventilation, fear 
of fresh air, etc.’ He thinks that the Italian and 
Negro mothers are “especially difficult to ‘con- 
vince’ in such sanitary matters.” 

Another important cause of infant mortality 
among Negroes are diseases classed as “‘develop- 
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mental.’”’ These are congenital malformations, 
premature and congenital debility resulting from 
the lowered physical condition and habits of the 
mother’s living before childbirth. Over 40% of 
the babies who died last year died in their first 
month of life. The rate for Negro babies from 
these developmental diseases is highest of all 
(44.6). In this connection, it is interesting to 
note another set of figures which, without ques- 
tion, have some bearing upon the physical con- 
dition of the Negro mother before child birth. 
The occupation statistics for 1920 indicate that 
32.5°% of all Negro women fifteen vears of age 
and over are married and working, as compared 
with 9.0% for all classes of the population, 6.3% 
for native whites of native parentage, 6.39% for 
native whites of mixed parentage, and 7.2% for 
foreign-born whites. 

Educational work among the foreign born has 
borne fruit. No better advice with reference to 
the Negro population can be given than that 
suggested in the article by Dr.Van Ingen: ‘‘When 
communities appreciate that it is cheaper and 
better to spend money in preventing disease than 
in curing it, and that to develop personal health 
and health habits is true patriotism, we shall 
accomplish our end.” 


King Cotton, the Negro and 
the Nation 


The United States controls the world’s cotton 
supply-—practically the whole of this industry is 
in the South. The world is using American cot- 
ton at the rate of thirteen million bales a year, 
and at the end of July 31, 1922, there was but a 
small existing surplus. Cétton, unlike wheat and 
corn, does not yield readily to mechanical inven- 
tion. It requires human hands constantly and 
in large numbers for its development. These 
human hands are the Negroes of the South with 
whom the nurture of this imperial product has 
been associated since the beginning of the South. 

It required a profound social upheaval to dem- 
onstrate the actual and inescapable inter-relation 
between the Negro population, particularly of the 
South, and the entire nation. By the end of 
Summer the likelihood is that three hundred 
thousand shall have trekked North. The Wall 
Street Journal estimates that this number has left 
already during the past eighteen months. One 
writer characterizes the movement as a gigantic 
strike of the Negro peasantry against the brutal- 
ity and robbery of their Southern landlords. 
Perhaps each migrant with his eyes on the north 
star is consciously giving expression to his accu- 
mulated resentments by trying to escape the 
prompting causes. The accounts of the move- 
ment have emphasized these sentimental motives 
and with good reason, but they tend to over- 
shadow the actual significance of this population 
shift to the economic life of the South and, for 
that matter, of the nation. 

The most interesting phase of this movement 
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is the psychology of the leaders of that section, 
To stem the current which is draining the section 
of its labor and its problem, the same drastic 
tactics are adopted which the Negroes ar. rebel]. 
ing against. Virginia, North Carolina an: South 
Carolina, with peculiar illogic, have enact legis. 
lation against labor agents. The agiits are 
indeed not responsible for the unrest that ; rompts 
the Negroes to leave. A Negro agent in (ireens. 
boro, N. C., was arrested and fined $500.00 for 
“secretly enticing ten Negro laborers t vo to 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania.”” In Petersbur., Vir. 
ginia, a man was fined $1,000 for solicitin» labor 
without a city license. Says the New York 
World, “In normal times when the Negro was 
‘docile and easily lynched’ as Mr. Dooley jut it, 
the South was voluble about his shiftless ways 
and all-around worthlessness. He must |e one 
of those blessings that brighten as they take their 
flight, for the South is now waking up to the fact 
that he is needed to make crops of corn and cotton 
and do heavy lifting.” 

Little as the Negro population in the South is 
formally recognized, their productive value is 
enormous. Upon them rests a large measure of 
the support of more industries than those connected 
with cotton. When they leave, money leaves, 
and their withdrawal is profoundly felt in remote 
corners where it is a violation of etiquette to dis- 
cuss them. President Soule of the Georgia State 
Agricultural College estimates the earning capac- 
ity of each migrant to be at least a dollar a day 
throughout the year. In the South what they 
earn they spend and the South prospers. On 
this rather stern estimate this authority reckons 
Georgia’s loss during the past year at twenty-five 
million dollars. Further, since the beginning of 
1923, agricultural production in the State has 
suffered a loss of approx?™ately six million dollars 
in the eleven thousand eight hundred farms aban- 
doned. Applying these figures to the total 
migration, the loss to the section during the last 
eighteen months, assuming the estimate to be at 
all approximate, exceeds one hundred and fifty 
million dollars. This should give pause. 

Not only are cotton-field workers leaving. A 
Chattanooga investigator reports that 30 per 
cent. of the skilled Negro molders of that city 
have left. Judging from the number of skilled 
Negroes applying for work in Northern cities this 
does not seem to be unusual. Here, indeed, is 
a new “Negro problem” and the puerile attempts 
to temporize with it by trying to frighten Negroes 
with reports of migrants starving and freezing to 
death in the North are about as effective as the 
night shirts and white hoods of the Ku Kluxers. 

But this is not the end. The demand for cot- 
ton is increasing as the supply fades. There is 
no hope in immigrant labor, for aside from the 
fact that this influx from Europe has been re- 
duced, less than 2 per cent. went South to live. 
The native white labor possibly available has 
been leaving almost as rapidly as Negro labor. 
Over two million have moved from farm to city 
within a brief period. When the cotton indus- 
try fails, the South, if it does not fail, will most 
certainly receive a severe jolt. This can be 


prevented and it is good sense to begin this 
now. 
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The relations between the white and Negro 
races, always a problem of National concern, has 
in the last decade or more, assumed a new sig- 
nificance for the people of the whole country. 
This is due to two reasons, the migration of 
Negroes from southern to northern states, and 
the occurrence of race riots and mob violence in 
northern as well as southern communities. 

During the two years, 1916-1918, it is estimated 
that approximately 500,000 Negroes migrated 
from southern to northern states. For the decade, 
1910-1920, the United States census figures show 
an increase in Chicago from 44,000 to 110,000 or 
48 per cent, the increase in white population 
being 21 per cent in the same period. The 
Negro increase in Toledo was 203 per cent. In 
Detroit it was from 5,741 to 41,532 or 623 per 
cent, the white population increasing 107 per 
cent meanwhile. And in Gary, Indiana, it was 
an increase of from 383 to 5,299, or 1283 per cent. 

This migration was due primarily to the labor 
needs of northern industries during the great war, 
but it was much encouraged by the desire of the 
southern Negroes to escape from what they felt 
to be a land of discrimination, persecution and 
low wages, to the “promised land” of equal 
treatment, unlimited opportunity and fabulous 
prosperity. The migrants accentuated the exist- 
ing problem of race contact and brought new 
problems of adjustment and assimilation as they 
came with their habits of life and their traditions, 
mainly from the rural south to urban communi- 
ties of the north. 

Our memories recall only too vividly the series 
of race riots and instances of mob violence which 
disgraced such northern cities as our national 
capital, Coatesville and Chester, Pennsylvania, 
East St. Louis, Illinois, Tulsa, Oklahoma, and 
Chicago. Only a few years earlier the memory 
of Abraham Lincoln had been dishonored in his 
home city of Springfield, Illinois, by as terrible 
an exhibition of mob fury as any that has brought 
shame to the Nation. 

No longer can the South say that it alone knows 
the problem and should be left to solve it in its 
own way; nor can the North longer point the 
finger of scorn at the states which previously 
maintained almost a monopoly of violations 
against the Negro. Henceforth, as never before, 
the people of all sections of the United States 
must face unitedly the task of bringing about a 
better basis of race relations. 

It can never be too strongly emphasized, to 
use the language of the report of the Chicago 
Commission on Race Relations, that the problem 
is not of the Negroes’ making; that no group in 
our population is less responsible for its existence; 
that the Negroes alone of all our immigrants 
came to America against their will and by the 
special compelling invitation of the whites; that 
the institution of slavery was introduced, ex- 
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panded and maintained in the United States by 
the white people and for their own benefit; that 
they likewise created the conditions that followed 
emancipation. The white people of the country 
may point out needed improvements in the liv- 
ing habits of the vast majority of Negroes, though 
not without remembering the mote in their own 
eye, but it must not be forgotten that higher 
standards of education and life among the Negroes 
create the very demands which arouse the most 
intense prejudice on the part of many white 
citizens. 

At the core, therefore, of our consideration of 
race relations, are the mental attitudes of the 
people of one race towards those of the other. 
We must study what is in the minds of people, 
how it came there, and how the distorted con- 
ceptions, upon which opinion and action are so 
frequently based, may be modified. 

It requires only the briefest study to learn that 
the whites know far less about Negroes and what 
they are thinking about than Negroes know about 
whites and their thoughts. Practically every 
Negro in America able to read reads some news- 
paper published by whites as well as some Negro 
newspapers. Rarely do we find white people, 
even in an audience of social workers, with their 
effort to put themselves in the “other fellow’s 
place,’’ who have any familiarity with the Negro 
press. With this greater lack of knowledge on 
the part of the whites as to Negroes, with the 
greater responsibility of the whites as the domi- 
nant race, and with the whites’ greater prejudice 
and more rigid expression of it, it is a misnomer 
to refer merely to “the Negro Problem.” The 
big problem is the problem of the white mind. 

You have already heard a scholarly analysis of 
the beliefs, conceptions and theories which have 
arisen traditionally in each race about the other. 
I wish only to emphasize the fact that among 
whites at least the conceptions about Negroes 
are too frequently generalized from inadequate 
and unrepresentative experiences. Too often are 
imputed to the Negro race as a whole the quali- 
ties of character which some one Negro, a servant 
for example, may exhibit. I remember distinctly 
the pride with which one Chicago editor said that 
he always consulted a certain Negro before print- 
ing any item of news which concerned Negroes. 
But a little inquiry amongst the Negro popula- 
tion revealed the fact that this particular Negro 
was considered as very unrepresentative of the 
Negro race. 

The history of social work in the last fifty years 
has laid emphasis upon individualized treatment, 
discarding generalized views about school children 
as a group, criminals as a group, and dependents 
as a group. It should be a most appropriate 
service in the cause of better race relations for 
social workers to lead their communities to dis- 
card generalized conceptions of Negroes as a 
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group, and to understand that Negroes are no 
more all alike than are whites, and that the wide 
range of individual differences which is taken for 
granted amongst whites is also true amongst 
Negroes. 

It is my purpose to discuss the ways in which 
opinion is built up and given currency. The 
beliefs and misconceptions which have been so 
clearly described to you pass from mind to mind 
by word of mouth and printed page. The process 
in either case is substantially the same. If most 
of my illustrations are drawn from the press, it 
is because the press affords a permanent record. 

I wish to be understood as being interested not 
so much in fixing the culpability either of press 
or individuals for giving currency to wrong opin- 
ions, as in making clear the process by which 
erroneous opinions are set up, so that all of us 
may the better understand how to correct them. 
It is a natural habit of mind to accept the fami- 
liar, and believe the expected. This applies quite 
as much to newspaper editors and reporters as it 
does to the rest of us, and in newspaper parlance 
the same thought is expressed by ‘‘we print what 
the public wants to read.” It is only natural 
therefore that news about Negroes which happens 
to coincide with the traditional beliefs built up 
in the white mind by generations of slavery and 
prejudice is the news which most frequently 
appears in the press. 

No clearer example may be found than in the 
news about crimes committed by Negroes. It 
is a traditional belief amongst whites that Negroes 
are unduly inclined to crime and to certain types 
of crime. Newspaper reporters and editors un- 
consciously select and use crime stories about 
Negroes far out of proportion to the real Negro 
record of criminality. This in turn serves to 
confirm and increase the impression with the 
white public that the Negro is inclined to crime, 
and so the vicious circle of thought and miscon- 
ception is created. 

An analysis, made during the investigations of 
the Chicago Commission on Race Relations, of 
1,551 articles on racial matters appearing in three 
Chicago newspapers during the two-year period, 
1916-1917, brought this point out clearly. Of 
these 1,551 articles 1,338 were news items, 108 
were letters to-the press, and 96 were editorials. 
Of the 1,338 news items, the two largest num- 
bers—309 were devoted to riots and clashes, and 
297 to crime and vice. Only 17 were devoted to 
public meetings held by the Negro population, 
although many such meetings were for the dis- 
cussion of important matters in Negro improve- 
ment and general community concern. Only 18 
related to Negro education, 8 to Negro artis- 
tic endeavor and 5 to Negro business enterprise. 

Through this association of the Negro with 
crime, so gross is the injustice which the Negro 
suffers in the handling of criminal affairs, that 
the Chicago Commission on Race Relations 
found crime statistics affecting the Negro to be 
particularly unreliable. ‘The evidence at hand,” 
says the report, “indicates that Negroes are 
debited with practically all their crimes, while 
others are not. It further appears, from the 
records and from the testimony of judges in the 
juvenile, municipal, circuit, superior and criminal 
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courts, of police officials, the states’ attorneys 
and various experts on crime, probation, and 
parole, that Negroes are more commonly a1 rested, 
subjected to police identification than white of- 
fenders; that on similar evidence they are yenerally 
held and convicted on more serious charyes and 
that they are given longer sentences. This bias 
when reflected in the figures, serves to bolster 
by false figures the already existing belief that 
Negroes are more likely to be criminal than other 
racial groups.” 

An interesting parallel in the building up of 
public opinion through repeated publications of 
one type of news may be seen in the popular con- 
ception which has been created in America about 
Russians as a group. Those who have had an 
opportunity to live amongst these people in their 
native land testify to the likeable and peace-loy- 
ing qualities of the Russian masses. But the 
disproportionate publication of news about bar. 
barous cruelties has built up a most unjust asso- 
ciation amongst unthinking American people 
which links the very word “Russian” with 
“cruelty.” 

The prevalent white notion as to the crimi- 
nality of Negroes is furthered by the newspaper 
habit of labeling as Negroes such individuals of 
the race as figure in news items. This accen 
tuates the evil influence of the disproportionate 
publication of articles about Negro crime. In 
nine cases out of ten, the articles read—**William 
Jones, Negro,” did this or that. Such stock 
phrases as ‘“‘burly black brute,” repeated and re- 
peated so that they come almost automatically 
to the minds of reporters, serve to fix an impres- 
sion upon the white mind. Negroes frequently 
point out that a similar belief as to the crimi- 
nality of Italians or Norwegians could easily be 
built up by placing such national designations 
after the name of every Italian or Norwegian 
offender mentioned in news items, and that if 
the name of every offender with red hair was 
always accompanied by the word “red-headed,” 
the public would soon develop an inordinate fear 
of all people with red hair. 

The frequent association of Negroes with sex 
crimes leads to the same vicious circle in the 
development of opinion. Two cases come to 
mind in the investigations by the Chicago Com- 
mission. An altercation on a crowded street 
corner in Chicago occurred in which three Negroes 
struck down and killed a white man, who had 
frequently been involved in quarrels with Negroes. 
The three Negroes fled through the streets and 
alleys pursued by a crowd of whites. Almost 
immediately throughout the crowd and in the 
neighborhood the rumor was current that a Negro 
had attacked a white woman. A stone thrown 
by a Negro boy in a suburb north of Chicago 
broke a windshield of an automobile driven by 
its owner, a white man named Blazier. A crowd 
of whites attacked a Negro habitation in the 
town. The news item which appeared in a 
Chicago newspaper the next day, telephoned by 
its correspondent in the suburb, stated that Mrs. 
Blazier had been injured, that a white crowd was 
passing by when Mrs. Blazier was struck by the 
stone and injured. Inquiry by the Commission 
developed the fact that Blazier had no wife, that 
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there Was no woman occupant of the car but 
another man, and that no one was injured. 

The way in which such spread of rumor results 
in action was strikingly shown in connection with 
the most atrocious murder during the Chicago 
riot. A rumor somehow gained currency that 
an Italian girl had been killed by a Negro. An 
innocent Negro on a bicycle chanced into an 
Italian neighborhood in a part of the city far 
removed from the principle scene of rioting. He 
was set upon and murdered. The coroner found 
fourteen bullet wounds, many stab wounds, and 
fractures of the skull bones and of the limbs. 
The report concerning the Italian girl proved to 
be a myth, for no girl was killed by any one dur- 
ing the riot. The Negro who met death was 
innocent of any injury. There had been no 
previous rioting in the part of the city where he 
met his death and no further clashes followed it. 
The incident exhibited a further characteristic 
association of ideas in rumor, for immediately 
the report spread that the crowd had burned the 
Negro, which proved to be entirely false. 

Although many rumors and news items in the 
press referred to women as riot victims, the facts 
as established by the Chicago Commission were 
that no one of the thirty-eight persons who lost 
their lives was a woman and that of the five 
hundred and thirty-seven persons injured only 
ten were women, seven of whom were white, two 
were Negroes and the race of one unknown. All 
but one of these ten injuries appeared to be 
accidental. 

The newspapers’ task of handling news during 
a period of such excitement and crowding of 
events as a riot is, of course, most difficult. On 
the other hand it must be recognized that in a 
time of such excitement the effect of sensational 
news on the popular mind is generaliy accentuated 
and the responsibility for careful handling of 
news is correspondingly greater. Where feeling 
is as pronounced as in a race riot it is of the 
utmost importance that essential fact be stated 
correctly. Reports of dead and injured tend to 
produce a feeling that the score must be evened 
up on the basis of “‘an eye for an eye,” a Negro 
for a white, or vice versa. 

A most unfortunate impression may be made 
upon an excited public, Negro and white, by 
such erroneous report as the following, in which 
newspapers—although they understated rather 
than exaggerated the number of injuries—re- 
ported that more than six per cent more whites 
were injured than Negroes, when the fact was 
that twenty-eight per cent more Negroes were 
injured than whites. A news item in one news- 
paper stated that up to a given hour twenty 
persons had been killed of whom thirteen were 
white and seven colored. The truth was that of 
the twenty killed seven were white and thirteen 
colored. 

How directly rumor may be reflected in action 
is shown in the following: During the Chicago 
riot the police found a white man with a bottle 
of kerosene crawling underneath a house occu- 
pied by Negroes. Upon being arrested and 
questioned at the police station, he repeated an 
unfounded rumor that Negroes had set fire to 
the houses of certain whites in another part of 
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the city, and confessed that he was trying to 
get even. A Chicago newspaper published an 
article with the headlines ‘Students Defy Negro 
Teacher;” ‘‘Pupils’ Strike Starts at Altgeld School 
Over Substitute’; ‘Parents Support Them.” 
Without giving all the details of the story as 
published, it is sufficient to say that a careful 
investigation by the Commission showed that 
every item noted by the press in this case was 
contradicted by the principal and teachers; that, 
according to the principal, “‘the only part of the 
story that the newspaper gave straight was the 
color of the young lady teacher”; that according 
to the Superintendent of Schools there was no 
basis whatever for the story and no more trouble 
happened than often happened when mischievous 
boys took advantage of the absence of the regular 
teacher; and that the parents of the children were 
incensed over the false publicity given them. 
What most interests us, however, is that the 
suggestive effect of this report was immediate. 
There followed a wave of discussion amongst the 
pupils in other Chicago schools as to the possi- 
bility of strikes. 

The inquiries which the Chicago Commission 
made into racial sentiments which characterize 
the opinions and behavior of white persons toward 
Negroes led it to the following conclusions, which 
seem of such importance as to warrant full quo- 
tation: 


That in seeking advice and information about 
Negroes, white persons almost without excep- 
tion fail to select for their informants Negroes 
who are representative and can provide depend- 
able information. 

That Negroes as a group are often judged 
by the manners, conduct, and opinions of 
servants in families, or other Negroes whose 
general standing and training do not qualify 
them to be spokesmen of the group. 

That the principal literature regarding Ne- 
groes is based upon traditional opinions and 
does not always portray accurately the present 
status of the group. 

Most of the current beliefs concerning Ne- 
groes are traditional, and were acquired during 
an earlier period when Negroes were consider- 
ably less intelligent and responsible than now. 
Failure to change these opinions, in spite of 
the great progress of the Negro group, increases 
misunderstandings and the difficulties of mutual 
adjustment. 

That the common disposition to regard all 
Negroes as belonging to one homogeneous 
group is as great a mistake as to assume that 
all white persons are of the same class and 
kind. 

That much of the current literature and 
pseudo-scientific treatises concerning Negroes 
are responsible for such prevailing misconcep- 
tions as: That Negroes have inferior mentality; 
that Negroes have inferior morality; that 


Negroes are given to emotionalism; that Ne- 
groes have an innate tendency to commit 
crimes, especially sex crimes. 

We believe that such deviations from recog- 
nized standards as have been apparent among 
Negroes are due to circumstances of position 
rather than to distinct racial traits. 


We urge 
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especially upon white persons to exert their 
efforts toward discrediting stories and standing 
beliefs concerning Negroes which have no basis 
in fact but which constantly serve to keep alive 
a spirit of mutual fear, distrust, and opposition. 

That much of the literature and scientific 
treatises concerning Negroes are responsible 
for such prevailing misconceptions as that 
Negroes are capable of mental and moral de- 
velopment only to an inferior degree, are given 
to an uncontrolled emotionalism, and have a 
distinctive innate tendency to commit crimes, 

especially sex crimes. 

Mention must be made of malicious propaganda 
as a most dangerous factor in so playing upon 
the traditional sentiments of race antagonism as 
to stimulate action which otherwise might not 
occur. A conspicuous instance of open and or- 
ganized effort to influence the minds of whites 
against Negroes occurred in one part of Chicago 
where the purpose of the propaganda was to 
unite white property owners in opposition to the 
invasion of their residential areas by Negraes. 
The situation was tense enough but the propa- 
ganda was extended to all Negroes and employed 
methods which inevitably increased bitterness and 
antagonism to the point of clashes. In this 
general neighborhood no less than 58 bomb ex- 
plosions occurred in the period of July 1, 1917, 
to March, 1921, usually at houses recently pur- 
chased or occupied by Negroes. Two persons, 
both Negroes, were killed, a number of white 
and colored persons were injured and the dam- 
age to property amounted to more than $100,000. 
An example of the kind of propaganda dynamite 
that was deliberately sent into this neighborhood 
was a pamphlet addressed to the wives of many 
citizens, entitled, “An Appeal of White Women 
to American Humanity,” which recounted the 
alleged ‘“‘horrible conduct of French Colonials on 
the Rhine and the abuse of German white women.” 
No connection was stated between the conduct 
of Chicago Negroes and that of the black soldiers 
in the French Army of Occupation on the Rhine, 
but the pamphlet undoubtedly served to increase 
the fears of Negro men by white women and to 
arouse the resentment and hatred of white men. 

It would, of course, be possible to cite exam- 
ples of the way in which Negro sentiments of 
bitterness and antagonism toward the whites are 
built up and deliberately inflamed. But the 
Commission’s study of race relations in Chicago 
forced me to the conclusion that the principal 
problem, as I have already stated, is the problem 
of the white mind, and that progress toward the 
elimination of prejudice on the part of the whites 
is the surest way toward bringing about an accom- 
panying diminution of bitterness and antagonism 
on the part of the Negroes. 

These two ends, however, can be accomplished 
only through the development of mutual under- 
standing. One race alone cannot solve its own 
or the other’s problem of prejudice. It is impos- 


sible for one to understand the other unless there 
be acquaintance and interchange of thought. 
The organization and experience of the Chicago 
Commission on Race Relations exemplifies the 
progress which may be gained through joint effort 
of the two races. 


As appointed by Governor 
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Lowden, the Commission was compos: 
leading white citizens and half of leadi: 

citizens of Chicago. Every member would 
heartily indorse the statement that thosc of each 
race learned much from those of the ot wr, ang 
that such closely cooperative effort is j 
able for the building up of real under 
The success of such movements as t] 


Nalt of 


Negro 


Uspens- 


inding, 


Inter. 
Racial Commission of the South shows 1). mH 
which comes from joint effort. 

It may be remarked incidentally tha’ Negro 
membership on the boards of directors an of the 
staffs of social agencies operating in com: unities 
where both races are living would do touch to 
increase not only the effectiveness of the work 


of such agencies but also the mutual und rstand. 
ing of the people of both races in the communities, 

In its inquiries and investigation, the Chicago 
Commission looked not so much for the surface 
facts of friction in the riot and other clashes byt 
considered these as symptoms emanating from all 
the relations and contacts between the races, and 


_ still more fundamentally from the mental atti- 


tudes of each. In its effort to get at these under. 
lying facts the Commission not only undertook 
investigations by its staff, composed of both 
whites and Negroes, but conducted some thirty. 
one informal conferences to which it invited small 
groups of white and Negro citizens who had spe- 
cial knowledge of such subjects as housing, con- 
tacts in schools, recreation centres, and other 
places, crime and vicious environment, industrial 
opportunities and discrimination, and organized 
labor and the Negro worker—with white and 
Negro union leaders and workingmen present. 
Two particularly interesting conferences included 
editors of white and Negro newspapers. This 
bringing together of the people of the two races 
for common thought upon the problems of their 
relations was a most effective instrument for 
enlightenment and the dispelling of prejudice. 

In conclusion, we may take great hope from 
the progress which is being made, as Dr. Adolf 
Meyer has so brilliantly pointed out, in the ob- 
jective study of mental life. We are seeing the 
passing of the time, as he says, when mental life 
has been considered as something beyond the 
range of the same kind of objective study as is 
given to the facts of any other science. This 
progress is pregnant with results for the straight- 
ening out of the mental attitudes of each race 
toward the other. Even in the few years since 
the great war there has already come real progress 
in minimizing international hatreds. As Secre- 
tary Hughes has said, we are accomplishing men- 
tal disarmament, we are scrapping not only our 
battleships but our suspicions. With all this 
emphasis on more sympathetic international un- 
derstanding we should not forget to apply this 
same spirit and this same effort toward the eradi- 
cation of our racial antagonisms at home. This 
conference has progressed from the day when it 
discussed the alleviation of poverty and has set 
the goal as the conquest of poverty. Is it to 
much to hope that as the decades go by we can 
achieve inspiring progress toward the conquest 
of prejudice? 

An address delivered before the National Conference 
of Social Work, Washington, D. C., May 23, 1023- 
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value In the study of the influence of public opinion 
on race relations we are dealing with three im- 
'eETO gortant and highly sensitive elements: the facts 
' the upon which this opinion rests, the theories about 
ates these facts, and most important of all, the actions 
h to based on the theories. There are certain physical 
vork facts that do not change. It is not the purpose 
and. here to deny or make apologies for the existence 
hes, of them, whatever they are. But with respect 
“ag0 Ht these there is a disposition to assume that the 
face theories about the facts are as unchanging as the 
but facts themselves; to deny the fact when it con- 
1 all tradicts the theory; and to see facts when they 
and do not exist because the theory demands them. 
rend There are again, generalizations and theories 
ler. built upon these assumed and actual facts that 
00k do change as society develops, and as false state- 
oth ff ments are refuted and new facts come to light. 
Ry It is on these theories that the layman is most 
all frequently confounded. Yet upon these as a 
24 basis he is constantly acting. 

hes Let us consider the nature of some of the beliefs 
ial commonly met in public opinion, and at the same 
vad time examine their origins and justifications. Al- 
nd though prejudice and matters of sentiment figure 
nt. largely in race relations, it is not only possible 
ed but necessary to study the origins of these beliefs 
™ in a purely objective manner. The growth of 
os feeling in the United States on the question of 
ae the Negro is a natural process. No one seriously 
oe believes that the conduct of the two races in 

relation to each other is inspired by moral deprav- 

a ity or mere calculating meanness. No other rela- 
If tions are to be expected on the present background 
bh. of beliefs, the one race about the other. The 
“ greatest difficulty in objectively analyzing these 
fe beliefs lies in the fact that we quite generally and 
“ naturally regard our views and beliefs, whatever 
ra they are, as founded on eternal and unchanging 
s- principles. It is not often that we care to ques- 
t. tion the origin of our most firmly rooted convic- 
i. tions. As James Harvey Robinson points out: 
“ “We like to continue to believe what we have 
" been accustomed to accept as true, and the re- 
. sentment aroused when doubt is cast upon any 
. of our assumptions, leads us to seek every man- 
» ner of excuse for clinging to them. The result 
: is that most of our so-called reasoning consists in 
" finding arguments for going on believing as we 
‘ already do.’’ Only within recent years have we 


begun to study our own thinking processes, and 
the conditions and tendencies of our social life. 
Only recently have we ceased to bow down with 
unquestioning acquiescence to the locally familiar 
as the universal intention of nature and the ordi- 
nance of God. In his attack upon the particular 
justifications, theories, explanations, and philoso- 
phies which, wholly without substantiable reason, 
held women in subjection, John Stuart Mill 
makes an observation which applies without a 
single modification, to the question of the Negro: 
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‘*When there is feeling mixed with an opinion, it tends 
to gain rather than lose by having a preponderant weight 
of argument against it. If accepted as the result of argu- 
ment, the refutation of the argument might shake its 
foundation; but when it rests on feeling the worse it fares 
in argumentative contact, the more persuaded its adher- 
ents are that their feeling must have some deeper ground 
which arguments do not reach, and while the feeling re- 
mains, it is always throwing up new entrenchments to 
repair the old.” 

The analogy between the struggle of women 
for status and that of the Negro population, is 
suspiciously close. Anatomically, mentally, and 
by an alleged special act of God, both have been 
arranged in the scheme of creation a little lower 
than supreme man of the particular race making 
the comparison. Less than seventy-five years 
ago women were held unfitted for college educa- 
tion. Governor Winthrop of Massachusetts 
thought such training would certainly induce in- 
sanity. Scientists are still saying, but with a 
perceptibly weakened sense of convietion, that 
women measure five ounces less brain matter than 
men and lack reasoning capacity. It is more 
than an historical accident that Negro suffrage 
and woman suffrage were proposed and fought 
for at the same time. The facts about woman, 
as for example, that she is different from man 
had not changed in 1920 when universal suffrage 
was granted. The theories about the fact, how- 
ever, had undergone an almost complete revol- 
ution. 

Some of the familiar and, perhaps, less serious 
stereotypes of the Negro will be quickly recog- 
nized. For example, that they are boisterous, 
over-assertive, lacking in civic consciousness, that 
they usually carry razors, shoot craps habitually, 
are inordinately fond of red, and of watermelon, 
are afraid of ghosts and graveyards. Mr. H. L. 
Mencken in ‘“‘The American Credo” has caught 
up other points: a Negro’s vote may always be 
readily bought for a dollar. Every colored cook 
has a lover who never works and she feeds him 
by stealing the best part of every dish she cooks. 
Every Negro who went to France with the army 
has a liason with a white woman and wont look 
at a colored woman any more. All Negroes can 
sing. If one hits a Negro on the head with a 
cobblestone the cobblestone will break. All 
Negroes born South of the Potomac can play the 
banjo and are excellent dancers. . Whenever a 
Negro is educated, he refuses to work and be- 
comes a criminal. Every Negro servant girl 
spends at least half of her wages on preparation 
for taking the kink out of her hair. All Negro 
prize fighters marry white women and then after- 
wards beat them. All Negroes who show any 
intelligence are two-thirds white and the sons of 
United States Senators. The minute a Negro gets 
eight dollars he goes toa dentist and has one of his 
front teeth filled with gold. A Negro ball always 
ends up with a grand free-for-all fight in which 
several Negroes are mortally slashed with razors. 
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Jokes about Negroes, news stories, anecdotes, 
gossip, the stage, the motion pictures, the Octavus 
Roy Cohen, Hugh Wiley and Irvin S. Cobb type 
of humorous fiction repeated with unvarying out- 
line, have helped to build up and crystallize a 
fictitious being unlike any Negro. Usually one 
of two things happens when a Negro fails to re- 
flect the type: Either he is considered an excep- 
tion, or he is “‘out of his place.”” The sources of 
information covering this group that might be 
useful in dispelling many of these notions are 
most unfortunate. Few white people read Negro 
periodicals, and they come in contact with only 
a few Negroes, usually their servants, whom they 
often seem to regard as omniscient on the aims, 
individuals and incidents of the race. 

It is this mass of ideas about the Negro, accu- 
mulated through experience, passed on through 
tradition, embedded in the mores and absorbed 
even without conscious attention, with which this 
paper deals. These are the background of recog- 
nition, of classification, and of behavior itself. 
This body of ideas, compounded of time-saving 
generalizations, stereotypes, myths, conventions, 
dogma—what Walter Lippman in his excellent 
volume on Pusiic OPINION calls picture 
within our heads’’—determine our attitudes, our 
way of interpreting facts, our way even of seeing 
facts. To quote this author: “Except where we 
deliberately keep prejudice in suspense, we do not 
study a man and judge him to be bad,” . . . “We 
see a bad man.” 

False notions, if believed, false preconceptions, 
may control conduct as effectively as true ones. 
The moral eruptions observed in the reckless un- 
restraint of the mob mind, are from one point of 
view merely an acute phase of the same opinion 
held by those who condone even while not actually 
participating in the unpleasant work of the mobs. 
The “hoodlums”, those members of the public 
least able to sublimate their impulses or restrain 
their resentments, however acquired, are merely 
the executioners of prevailing sentiment. The 
judgment is passed by the community. The riots 
in Washington, Atlanta, Chicago, East St. Louis, 
and Omaha are striking examples of the accumu- 
lated resentments, unchallenged mutual beliefs, 
the one race about the other. If these beliefs 
can be made accessible for examination, there is 
hope that many of them may be corrected. 

There are three cardinal beliefs that may be 
said to control in one form or another most of 
the thinking about Negroes: first, that they are 
mentally inferior; second, that they are immoral; 
and third, that they are criminal. The alleged 
innate mental inferiority of the Negro was once 
held to be due to a difference in species, then 
again to a more recent emergence from primitive 
life, and finally to backwardness in ascending the 
scale of civilization. A natural deduction fol- 
lows: the mind of the Negro cannot be improved 
beyond a given level, so quite logically adapting 
his education to his capacities, he is taught mainly 
to use his hands. It is most common to hear it 
advanced as an argument against the entrance of 
Negro workmen to skilled trades that they are 
not capable of performing tasks which require 
sustained mental activity. 

On this same theory a Chicago school principal, 
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finding that “colored children are restive and jp. 
capable of abstract thought and must be contin. 
ually fed with novel interests and given things to 
do with their hands,” altered her curriculum to 
teach them handicraft instead of arithmetic and 
singing instead of grammar. Again, this theory 
provides one of the strongest objections to expen- 
ditures for Negro education in states where there 
are separate schools for Negroes—they are un- 
educable. 

Tracing the origin of this theory we find that 
the first Negroes brought to this country were 
bond servants on the same footing with inden- 
tured white servants, but it soon developed that 
permanent servitude and the slave traffic were 
highly profitable. The holding of slaves by a 
Christian nation demanded some kind of justifi- 
cation—a conscience balm. If it were ethically 
wrong for one human being to enslave another 
conscience could best be eased by proving that 
these slaves were less than human. Accordingly, 
Biblical arguments founded on Noah and the ark 
and his three sons, one of whom was cursed. have 
conveniently supplied support for the unscientific. 
Charles Carroll wrote a book to establish from 
Biblical texts the fact that man was created in 
the image of God, and since God, as everybody 
knows, is not a Negro, it follows that the Negro 
is not a man. John C. Calhoun, at a time 
when Negro slaves were everywhere by intention 
deprived of the elements of education, with most 
unbecoming illogic for a statesman, ventured that 
if he could find a Negro capable of giving the 
syntax of a Greek verb, he would be disposed to 
callhim human. Thomas Jefferson ol served that 
a Negro could scarcely be found who was capable 
of tracing and comprehending the investigations 
of Euclid. This was probably true, but does this 
justify the formulation of theories that would 
place this limitation upon Negroes for all time. 

Science helped to bolster up the theories. In 
1870, Dr. Jeffries Wyman of Harvard discovered 
that the Negro afforded the point ‘“‘where man 
and brute most nearly approached each other.” 
A. H. Keene, author of an anthropology still used, 
found that the black and white human types had 
no sanguinary affiliation, and that the black was 
inferior because it registered a lower cranial 
capacity. Dr. Vogt, an eminent German scient- 
ist, deduced the inferiority of the Negro race 
from the examination of a single Hottentot 
woman. In 1906, Dr. Bean, who is quoted in 
most discussions on the intelligence of Negroes, 
seized upon a theory advanced by Spitzka that 
brain weights determined genius, and applied it 
to 150 white and 150 Negro brains. He an- 
nounced that he had found constant and import- 
ant variations according to race. Under remark- 
able circumstances, the accuracy of his findings 
was tested bv Dr. Franklin P. Mall, an associate, 
who used the same brains, more precise instru- 
ments, and concealed the racial labels until the 
measurements were made. Dr. Mall announced 
that almost invariably the Negro brains had been 
underweighed by Dr. Bean, and the white brains 
overweighed. His final result showed no such 


“differences” as Dr. Bean reported. ; 
Sir Francis Galton, scientist and the father of 
Eugenics, based a rather remarkable conclusion 
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encerning the mentality of Negroes upon ac- 
counts he had read and heard of the stupidity of 
Negro servants in America. Such an unscientific 
basis would have been rejected for any of his 
other conclusions. E. B. Tyler, author of a 
text-book on anthropology, assumed from the 
accounts of European teachers of children of 
hackward races, that after the age of 12 the 
mentalitv of colored children is arrested; G. 
Stanley Hall fixed 14 as the age at which it comes 
toa partial standstill. Another queer assump- 
tion connects their arrested mentality with sexual 
over-development, thus combining two popularly 
accepted traits. A few months ago, before a 
necting of the Eugenics Education Society in 
England, Dr. A. F. Tredgold, M.D., F.R.S., 
Edinburgh, in. an address on the inheritance of 
mental qualities cited as his sole proof of the 
racial difference in potentiality for development 
along educational lines, a comparative racial 
study made by Dr. M. J. Mayo in the public 
schools of New York City. This study was taken 
as a fair test because the black and white races 
were educated side by side. This study has also 
been quoted in most discussions of Negro intelli- 
gence. Whatever the facts are, Dr. Mayo’s 
study could not possibly have discovered them. 
In the first place, his study was made from records 
which had to be classified according to race by 
the memory of. the teachers extending back as 
much as four years. The gradings by which they 
were measured were largely subjective with the 
teachers and admitted by the investigator himself 
to be unscientific. Many of the Negro children 
were from immigrant families from grossly inferior 
Southern schools, which might as reasonably be 
offered as an explanation of their retardation. 
And finally, as evidence of the subjective charac- 
ter of the gradings, the Negro children made 
their lowest scores in English and their highest 
in Mathematics where biased grades are less 
possible. In spite of all this the difference be- 
tween Negro and white children finally amounted 
to no more than four per cent. 

Then came the army intelligence tests, which 

a new school is insisting are a measure of innate 
intelligence. Again the Negroes have been con- 
signed to their familiar station. They were need- 
ed in largest numbers as laborers and fewest in 
the higher branches of the service; and by ad- 
mitted design the lowest classes among whites 
were freely eliminated. The Surgeon General's 
instructions to the Psychology Division explicitly 
state that “in the examination of Negro recruits 
camp procedure should be determined by the 
ractical needs of the army, and the collection 
of scientific data always incidental to this main 
purpose.”’ Yet the results are being used by 
some as the primarily scientific. 

Moreover, before judgment can safely be passed 
upon the finality of the army intelligence tests in 
determining the inherent mental inferiority of 
Negroes, the following seldom mentioned facts 
must be accounted for: (1) The Negroes in most 
camps were marched in a body to the Beta tests 
designed principally for non-English speaking re- 
cruits; this was done in spite of the objection of 
practically all the camps that these tests unnat- 
urally limited Negroes. Specifically 65.6 per cent. 
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of the Negroes as compared with 24.7 per cent. 
of tre whites were given the Beta tests. (2) Dis- 
crimination was further shown when it came to 
re-examination; only 20 per cent. of the Negro 
failures were re-examined, in spite of the fact that 
86.9 per cent. of these improved their score any- 
where from 3 to 30 per cent. (3) The intelligence 
gap between Southern Negroes with practically 
no schools and Negroes living in the North with 
better educational facilities is eight points greater 
than the difference between native whites and 
Negroes. (4) When the native white population 
of Northern and Southern states, presumably of 
the same stock, are compared, a similar difference 
is found: for instance, Connecticut with only a 
35 per cent. native white population, registers 30 
points higher for white recruits than North Caro- 
lina with a 99 per cent. native-born white popu- 
lation. This isa difference greater by 50 per cent. 
than that shown between the native whites and 
Negroes. (5) When the factors of bad schools, 
mass handling, and to a large extent, examiners 
with a prescience concerning Negro mentality are 
eliminated, as in the case of Camp Lewis, in a 
Northwestern section, Negroes register a median 
score superior to the white recruits in Camp 
Gordon in the South. And finally, (6) the Ne- 
groes recruited from New Mexico registered a 
score equivalent to the highest rank of whites— 
the officers. 

During slavery when it was the policy to keep 
Negroes ignorant, and for a period after emanci- 
pation when over 90 per cent. of the Negro pop- 
ulation was illiterate, it could easily be believed 
that their illiteracy was unescapable and eternal. 
But now educability has been demonstrated: 
illiteracy has been reduced to 25 per cent.; 
thousands have graduated from standard univer- 
sities; and thousands have entered the profes- 
sions. In spite of such facts as these and in 
spite of its questionable support, the belief in 
the innate mental inferiority of the Negro per- 
sists. It tends to crush the Negro’s hope of 
improvement through education; it insists that 
Negro education is useless; it distorts honest 
ambition into a desire to avoid hard work, all 
effort at honest thinking into impertinence and 
radicalism, and poise into arrogance and smart- 
ness. 

The second cardinal belief to be considered 
concerns the constitutional immorality of Negroes. 
They are sometimes in charity called unmoral. 
Frederick L. Hoffman, after a pretentious array 
of figures concluded that ‘“‘all his facts proved 
that education, philanthropy, and religion have 
failed to develop (among the Negroes) an appre- 
ciation of the stern and uncompromising virtues 
of the Aryan race.”’ A prominent member of 
this Conference, in a volume published in 1910, 
gave the stamp of his authority to the belief that 
“their minds are filled with that which is carnal, 
their thoughts are most filthy and their morals 
generally beyond description.’”” He had made 
his observation in the most disadvantaged sec- 
tions of the South, among a group of Negroes 
living in enforced ignorance, whose lack of stand- 
ards, assuming the accuracy of his observations, 
could be explained by the same circumstances of 
environment that account for this lack among 
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mountain whites and among mill workers of cer- 
tain sections. 

Not long ago, a professor in an Eastern college 
made the statement that less than 3 per cent. of 
the Negro women are virtuous. It got credence 
in spite of the fact that it is as impossible of 
proof as a similar statement about any other 
race. A writer in a prominent sociological mag- 
azine a few months ago, after a study of sixteen 
cases of desertion in Negro families, deduced a 
philosophy about the family life of 12,000,000 
Negroes. 

The statistical evidence of immorality consists 
largely of figures on illegitimacy. Records here 
are meagre and when found tend to shield those 
with greater means of secrecy and knowledge of 
birth control—the number of illegitimate mulat- 
toes and the prevalence of venereal diseases, how- 
ever, point to a lack of restraint not wholly 
Negroid. Pure blacks do not propagate mixed 
breed and venereal diseases were unknown among 
the Negroes imported to this country. But 
there is a theory to explain the mulatto popula- 
tion in what is called the “biological urge” of 
females of inferior races to mate with males of 
the superior race. This places the latter quite 
innocently on the defensive. There can be no 
honest objection to the statement that there are 
immoral Negroes, in fact, many such. The rub 
and the real danger come in the assumption that 
this immorality is the result of a constitutional 
laxity which is peculiar to Negroes as a race. 
Here, again, a belief whose foundation is uncer- 
tain, tends to cut off all hope of improvement, 
and place a scarlet letter upon those Negroes who 
are moral when measured by the sternest code. 
Here, again, revision of theory will reduce the 
passionate hatred, suspicion and jealousy enter- 
tained in many sections by white wives and 
mothers toward Negro women, and lessen the 
hazards and actual insults endured in silence and 
fear by Negro girls who are lumped together in 
the assumption against their morals. 

Tte third cardinal belief is closely allied with 
the foregoing, that Negroes are criminal by 
nature. An alleged peculiar emotional instability 
predisposes them to crimes of violence, particularly 
sex crimes, and a constitutional character weak- 
ness addicts them to petty thefts. In practically 
every city with a large Negro population their 
crime rate exceeds their proportion in the popu- 
lation. There are Negro criminals and they are 
condemned without apology or excuse. But the 
bugaboo of the criminal nature of Negroes is un- 
necessarily severe. A constitutional criminal 
nature would most certainly have shown itself 
during the Civil War when the protective hand 
of the master was withdrawn from his family and 
the Negro slave stood guard. Yet not a single 
case is recorded of the betrayal of that trust. 
Figures on Negro crime rarely escape factors 
completely vitiating for comparative purposes. 
Thus, judges, prosecuting attorneys and jury 
foremen testified before the Chicago Commission 
on Race Relations that in Chicago, a northern 
city, the unvarying tendency was to arrest and 
convict Negroes more readily and on less evi- 
dence than whites and give them longer sentences. 
The police officers, jurors and court officials are 
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members of the public and hold the comme 
beliefs about Negro traits. These Negrog 
further, have less money to fight their cases, ¢, 
escape detection, to pay fines or even, so far a 
records go, to bribe officials. 

In one part of New York City, to take one 
example, there were in one year, 9 mor white 


persons indicted for rape in the first degre than 
there were Negroes even accused of th: crime 
throughout the United States in four yea:.—ang 
more evidence is required by a New York jury 
than by a lynching mob. Or put it this way: 


a predilection for sex crimes can scarcely in fair. 
ness be assigned to a race with an average popu. 
lation of eight million, of which number six hup. 
dred and seventy-five have been charged with the 
crime in a period of thirty years. Yet this belief 
deepened by its association with the most ele. 
mental of human passions, prompts constant and 
innumerable perversions and absurdities of con. 
duct. A woman screams and a race riot brews: 
a lurid story in the press even when the criminal 
is in jail, and the nation’s capitol is in the hands 
of a mob, murder bent. This sex motif ran with 
more or less prominence through each of the 
riots. 

Although these three cardinal beliefs are the 
most dangerous—there are others, less important, 
but worth questioning at least: (a) That the 
Negro race is physically repulsive—one encyclo- 
pedia states that they “emit an odor similar to 
that of a goat.” This is entertained less by 
those whose children were reared by Negro 
“‘mammies” than by those who read about Ne- 
groes or are expecting this peculiarity. (b) That 
they are constitutionally incapable of resisting 
the ravages of white man’s diseases—dying out 
irredeemably from tuberculosis and venereal dis- 
eases—thus making programs of health improve- 
ment hopeless, although by a little effort their 
mortality has been reduced 21 per cent. in ll 
years. (c) That they are “happy-go-lucky” and 
“thriftless”’ although they own farm lands valued 
at more than two and a half billion, nearly two 
million are insured in one large insurance com- 
pany alone, and one of every four families owns 
its home. 

Now, what of the Negroes themselves? What 
are the effects of all these beliefs upon them? 
They cannot escape being assailed on every hand 
from early childhood to the end of their lives, 
with a pervading intimation of their own infer- 
iority. From the beginning they are “saturated 
in a tradition of their own incompetence.” This 
is a poison, as one writer puts it, at the very 
centers of growth. They grow up in the system 
inferior not only to the other race, but to their 
potential selves. They are in the midst of an 
advanced social system, of definite cultural in- 
fluences, but denied full participation. They 
may never escape the insistent implications of 
their status and race. Attention and interest 
are centered upon themselves. They gradually 
become race conscious. Opinions’ and feelings 
on general questions must always be filtered 
through this narrow screen that separates them 
from their neighbors. Their opinions are there- 
fore largely a negative product—either disparage- 
ment of difficulties or protest. This enforced 
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self-consciousness has developed strange distor- 
tions of conduct, in many, increasing sensitiveness 
to sichts and fabricating compensations for their 
inferior station. Natural impulses and desires 
are balked. Their conduct becomes unintelligi- 
ble. The processes of thought by which opinions 
are reached and translated into action are as a 
result of their isolation, concealed from outsiders. 
It has been observed for example, that the “‘old- 
time darky” is passing. This is probably but 
another way of putting the very real fact that 
rapidly developing industrialism, increased liter- 
acy, mobility, and means of communication, and 
the irresistible trend of present-day forces that 
are upsetting the old order and creating new de- 
sires generally, has affected the Negro as they 
have all others. A writer in the Century maga- 
zine makes an apt observation when he says that 
the “peaceful co-existence of ruler and ruled is 
possible only where relations between classes 
remain static for long periods of time.”’ This 
condition is favorable to the growth of traditions, 
the love of common things and the manifestations 
of kindliness and loyalty. This country’s static 
conditions were broken up by the Civil War. 
Those who picture the Negro of that regime for- 
get that he is being swept along by the same tide 
that wrecked the institution of slavery and in- 
creased the tempo of our whole national life. He 
is, indeed, not the same and it is inconsistent to 
expect him to be. The World War brought 
about another jolt of traditions, and simultan- 
eously a different outlook on life from Negroes. 
Their new desires and behavior are regarded as 
peculiar and dangerous. The only reaction is 
increased measures of restraint which neither 
destroy nor change the attitudes. 

The back to Africa movement among Negroes 
is a dramatic demonstration of their attitude 
towards their status. This rather absurd dream, 
to which more than a million Negroes are con- 
tributing funds, is more than a gesture to escape 
America. It is a movement of the class lowest 
down to fabricate a background and a racial self- 
respect, to compensate for the prestige and power 
they have habitually lacked. The extravagant 
titles of the movement like those of the K. K. K. 
help to clothe little men with the importance and 
prestige they otherwise would not have. 

The movement is significant further not be- 


“cause of any possibilities of realization, but be- 


cause it provides at least a mental relaxation for 
hundreds of thousands of Negroes in the pictur- 
ing of a complete escape from the constant and 
unrelenting embarrassments under which they 
must live and while living present the air of con- 
tentment and of happiness. 

A second effect registers in the mass move- 
ments of Negroes from south to north. Over a 
half million have moved within the last six years. 
Probably 100,000 have moved in the last year. 
The motives have been both economic and sen- 
timental. Both desires are evidences of dissatis- 
faction and unrest, and these dissatisfactions are 
in large part the result of changing standards 
among the Negroes. 

A third effect is flight of quite a different sort. 
It is that of leaving the Negro race entirely— 
‘crossing over” it is called. When a person of 
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partial Negro descent who is to all appearances 
indistinguishable, elects to class himself as a 
Negro, he voluntarily assumes all of the limita- 
tions placed upon that group. But he is an equal 
and an eligible to all forms of association with 
whites so long as he forgets the black twig on 
his family tree. Dr. Hornell Hart estimates this 
forgetfulness to be occurring in about 25,000 new 
cases each year. The subject does not yield it- 
self readily to statistical treatment and the 
estimate is probably overstated, but it is a fact 
that as the ring around the Negroes grows tighter 
it is squeezing out many who can easily escape, 
and thus beginning a process which the most 
zealous upholders of the American dogma have 
declared could never occur and which they are 
most anxious to prevent. 

Now it is important to recognize that the most 
serious clashes of interest come in that vague 
and intangible world of feeling where reason 
ceases to function. Attitude and opinions have 
been set and ground into tradition. Demand for 
reasons is absurd and infuriating, because they 
are perhaps the least important and least con- 
vincing factors in a confirmed attitude. Where 
there is general agreement on the premises they 
are unnecessary but where, as in the case of a iess 
prejudiced person, the premise is questioned and 
it is necessary to support one’s attitude, there is 
a temptation, rarely avoided, to compensate for 
deficiency in fact by embellishing it to fit the 
feeling. A Negro becomes a “burly Negro.” 
Objection to their presence in public meetings is 
based on smell. Instead of smiling they “grin’”’ 
or “expose a gleaming row of ivory from ear to 
ear.” The French Military Mission stationed 
with the American Expeditionary Army circulated 
and withdrew under protest of the French gov- 
ernment a clear-cut example of this disposition. 
It read in part: 

‘‘American opinion is unanimous on this (the Negro 
question) and permits no discussion of the matter. The 
kindly spirit which exists in France for the Negro pro- 
foundly wounds Americans who consider it an infringe- 
ment of their national dogmas. . . . We should not sit at 
the table with them and they should not be too warmly 
praised, especially in the presence of Americans. . . . The- 
vices of the Negro are a constant menace to the American 
who has to repress them sternly. The black American 
troops in France have by themselves given rise to as many 
complaints for attempted rape as all the rest of the Army.. 
The black is constantly being censored for his lack of in- 
telligence and discretion, his lack of civic and professional 
conscience. ... 


Here is a classic example of the effort, rather 
becomingly covert, to do something obviously 
difficult in the absence of a similar cultural in- 
heritance. 

Added to this situation which makes exaggera- 
tion necessary is the fact that this intangible 
world of feeling holds subjects in which there is 
a most pronounced taboo. This not only power- 
fully intensifies the feeling itself, but protects it 
from the assaults of reason and contradictory 
fact. When the president of a Woman’s State 
Federation of Clubs says, “‘you all know what 
we have to fear from Negro men,’’ no one ques- 
tions her. Each is more likely to think of the 
worst possible cause of fear. And it does her 
women hearers perhaps a very little injustice to 
say that with such a presupposition against these 
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men, they could neither interpret nor relate accu- 
rately their conduct of any description. Thus 
goes the vicious circle. 

There are just two instances of the peculiar 
working of opinion upon the Negro to which 
attention will be drawn because while most per- 
vading and subtle in their effect, they are most 
frequently overlooked. Negroes have no more 
historical continuity than the millions of Ameri- 
can whites who have blended into the American 
stock from an uncertain origin. This is the only 
culture they know or have ever been exposed to. 
The circumstances of their lives make it necessary 
for them to share it and contribute to it. They 
know no other in spite of the theories concerning 
survivals of African traits. They read the same 
papers and books, and in many instances, attend 
the same schools. They are familiar with the 
professed ideals of our nation. It is decidedly 
difficult on the background of the same mental 
content to avoid having the same or at least 
similar habits of thinking and similar desires. 
They have no such autonomy as makes pos- 
sible the development of a special culture. It 
cannot be improper to inquire how it can 
ever be possible for them to follow the advice 
of many of their friends and advisers to develop 
here in America a “culture of their own”, 
“to be the best possible Negro rather than an 
imitation of the white man,” however delightful 
the expression sounds as a solution of the prob- 
lem. Their culture must be the same or its 
chances of survival will be small. The state of 
affairs in our democracy that would follow the 
independent development of a special culture by 
each racial group in our population can be well 
imagined. Where evidences of it have appeared 
they have been put down with a stern hand. 
The program of Americanization was designed to 
prevent just such tendencies as are recommended 
for the Negroes. 

Another is just a different shade of the same 
problem from the point of view of the Negroes. 
In the measurement of genius and attainment in 
which the Negro population so frequently is 
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pointed out as deficient, the fact is often iynoreq 
that the standards of comparison are set hy the 
dominant group and at the same time the Negro 
group is definitely restricted to a narrower circle 
of effort. There are few Negro captains of jp. 
dustry because they may not often break out of 
the rank of unskilled labor, and are detinitely 
excluded from supervisory positions. There are 
no Negro Napoleons because they may no! in the 
first place be generals. 

On the basis of prevailing beliefs race discrimi- 
nations are faultlessly logical. When the prac. 
tices vary it is because the beliefs vary. No 
sensible person would insist that morons should 
be accorded by society the liberties of normal 
individuals. But the fact that it has been found 
of temporary convenience to attribute to Negros 
the mental and moral qualities of morons is no 
warrant for permitting the belief to go unchal- 
lenged. 

This paper has no intention of denying any 
clearly demonstrable fact concerning the Negro 
population; the questions raised are solely upon 
the theories about existing fact which, question- 
able in themselves, have blinded the eyes of 
observers to factual contradictions and prompted 
hallucinations of fact to support the theory. 

This body of beliefs compounded of this mix- 
ture of truth and fiction, self-interest and passion, 
forms the structure of public opinion on the 
question of the Negro. These beliefs unchal- 
lenged not only magnify themselves and breed 
others, but react upon the Negro group, distort- 
ing its conduct. This distortion provokes in 
turn a sterner application of these beliefs and so 
on indefinitely, and with each step the isolation 
increases, each group building up its own myths 
and stiffening its own group morale. If the 
myths can be dissolved, if indeed the beliefs, 
can be honestly questioned, many of our inhibi- 
tions to normal, rational and ethical conduct will 
be removed. 

An address delivered at the National Conference 
of Social Work in Washington, D. C., May 23, 1923 


A Librarian in Harlem 


By ERNESTINE ROSE 


To all eyes except God’s we must appear as 
fixed in our stubborn racial attitude of yesterday 
as seem the stars in their places. And yet it is 
well to remember that all social as all natural 
changes, though they seem cataclysmic, are only 
the resu!t of long periods of apparent inertia dur- 
ing which the forces of man or of nature have 
been slowly and imperceptibly gathering them- 
selves together. We are now in such a cataclysm 
of readjusting nationalities. Any day may see a 
similar catastrophe, with races as the readjusting 
units. 

Or to use another figure which is calculated to 
give us more comfort and hope, librarians may 
consider themselves as human chemists. A 
scientist who changes the relationship of atoms 
though he is dealing with the infinitesimal, may 
yet be preparing stupendous physical changes. 


We deal with individuals as the chemist with 
atoms, and for us to change the relationship of a 
few human atoms one to another is a tremendous 
and thrilling experiment. Such recurring read- 
justments will lead some day to a shift in the 
hody politic, and so we need to exercise both 
thought and courage in our efforts at racial read- 
justment. To a person who thinks thus, each 
tiny shift in racial position is of deep import. 
So I have to offer you today a few examples of 
this racial drift. Perhaps that incident in New 
York which seems to me most significant is the 
acceptance by our Library School’of a colored 
applicant on precisely the same terms as the 
white, and the following fact that all facilities 
offered by the school have been at her command 
Before the practice trip to other libraries was taken, 
all’ hotels on the route were asked if they had any 
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objection to admitting a colored woman, and with- 
out exception they answered that they had none. 

Another short step towards racial readjustment 
in the library was made when the 135th Street 
Branch and the Woodstock Branch in The Bronx 
Borough made an exchange in assistants, a Negro 
worker going to this large library in a thickly 
populated white neighborhood and one of the 
white workers coming in exchange to the branch 
library which serves New York’s greatest colored 
population. 

Then the 135th Street Library itself is the most 
active experiment station for racial readjustment. 
Two southern girls have been on the staff during 
the winter, one as a permanent assistant, one for 
practice work during her student course at Pratt 
Institute. The first, characterized by a certain 
thoughtful radicalism, has gained a background 
and foundation for her opinions. The latter is 
learning that educated and refined colored girls 
are of the same stuff as white, and that they may 
live and work together. 

But it is in its effect upon the Northern white 
girl that the library is performing its most valu- 
able experiments. The average white person in 
the North does not know the Negro at all. His 
ideas are preconceived, and colored by sentimen- 
tality. He sees colored people still as ex-slaves, 
pitiful objects grateful for his helping hand. 
When he learns that they are intelligent, strug- 
gling, resentful and aggressive participants in the 
industrial and social battle of life, his sensibilities 
are shocked and his illusions destroyed. 

In our little epitome of life at 135th Street the 
give-and-take of common effort and work anni- 
hilates such sentimental illusions, and breeds 
instead a real understanding and a proper and 
genuine relationship. In this direction the last 
year has taken us a long step forward. 

These incidents seem pitifully small indeed, but 
they are the chemist’s atomic changes. More- 
over, they are particularly significant in New York 
where very special conditions exist. In the first 
place the New York Public Library does not have 
Civil Service methods, as does Chicago, for in- 
stance. Its policies of choice, although subject 
to its own rules of service are more similar to 
those employed by private corporations. Hence 
its racial attitude in the appointment and training 
of assistants is particularly significant and encour- 
aging. Moreover New York itself presents a 
peculiarly aggravated racial condition. The 
Negroes in this city, instead of being scattered 
to the extent which is the case in many other 
large cities, are congregated densely in a special 
section. This district has many of the features 
in itself of a distinct city, churches, newspapers, 
clubs, its own branches of Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. 
C. A. It has all the tendencies which make 
towards segregation, in actuality, if not in intent. 
To the unthoughtful person, what more natural 
than that the library branch in this neighborhood 
should be a “‘colored branch”? Yet if it were a 
“colored’”’ branch there would probably result a 
steadily growing public tendency to encourage 
or force Negroes to turn away from the branches 
in their immediate vicinities and regard this as 
their peculiar library home. At present its spe- 
cial service is merely coordinate with that of 


other branches in racial neighborhoods. But it 
offers no peculiar call to the Negro in The Bronx, 
or near Columbus Circle, where other colored cen- 
ters exist, except that colored faces behind the 
desk assure the hesitant visitor of a welcome. 
This is also the specially cogent reason why 
Italians or Jews are of service at Library desks 
in their particular neighborhoods. 

This particular form of progress I do not see 
very much in evidence, and yet that is the path 
which lies open ahead of us. 

Progress in the South in library work for 
Negroes is advancing steadily and rapidly. It 
is receiving the best thought of those interested 
in it, who are solving their problems according 
to their best judgment. Conditions in the North 
call for special and separate consideration, and 
the need for enlightened and progressive judg- 
ment in giving library service is pressing. Unless 
this is done, librarians will find that the situation 
has slipped beyond their control and has assumed 
the proportions of a “‘problem,”’ where none existed 
before. 

People ask how the Negro problem should be 
solved, and to a simple human being the answer 
does not seem difficult. Instead of considering 
the Negro problem shall we not treat the Negroes 
as individuals, with the opportunities and restric- 
tions only which surround all individuals? It is 
in the direction of this readjustment that I offer 
the little incidents of progress in my own library. 

Of such steps in advance made by other libraries 
I will leave them to speak, only mentioning one 
or two matters which have happened to come to 
my attention. A colored girl this year has at- 
tended the Carnegie Library School in Pittsburgh, 
making the second colored student in one year 
to enroll in the regular classes at accredited library 
schools. It will be more than interesting, it will 
be vastly significant to note the places which 
these two girls find open to them. Opportunities 
for training, it may be, will open more rapidly 
than suitable places of employment except in 
colored organizations or groups, and during the 
effort of preparation to fill a larger sphere of 
work and usefulness, there may be an extravagant 
waste of material. 

At present, the argument used in the most fre- 
quent and deadly fashion against the employment 
of colored professional workers is lack of suitable 
preparation. And more often than not this argu- 
ment is backed by facts. So that it must inevit- 
ably be, to paraphrase the prophecy, that ‘“‘many 
will be prepared and few chosen.” This is a hard 
saying, as is the one that in the choice of appli- 
cants for training, library schools will have to 
exercise particular care, so that no failures may 
result. A single failure will clinch in many un- 
thinking minds the old argument, that Negroes 
lack capacity to develop beyond a certain point. 
But because these hard sayings are true there 
exists a very special necessity for friends of 
Negro advance to give prepared colored workers 
ample opportunity to disprove the need of such 
special conditions. Unless the place is open to 
an educated and prepared worker, how is he to 
prove his fitness for it? This is the road along 
which we are called to advance. 

(Continued on page 220) 
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Housing for Negro Wage Earners: An Experimeni 


The housing problem for Negroes takes on many 
distinctive features. Perhaps more than anv 
other group they are limited to certain residential 
areas; they are rarely ever able to settle in new 
communities, because, frequently, from the stand- 
point of the real-estate promoter, their tenancy 
of property reduces its desirability. Their level 
of income as a group is low, thus restricting their 
purchase of property and confining them princi- 

ally to the older sections of the town where prop- 

rty values for residential purposes have mate- 
rially decreased and the property itself deterior- 
ated in value. At the same time, they have not 
usually had the advantages of capital for building 
homes for their use, either as owners or renters. 
The result has been a congestion a little more 
serious than any other group, and rents a little 
higher because of the severity of competition 
within narrow limits; houses in worse repair than 
those occupied by other groups of the same eco- 
nomic standing, as a consequence, less personal 
pride in the appearance of their property and the 
indiscriminate huddling together of all elements 
of the population as though they were an homoge- 
neous group. The moral dangers thus created 
have been as serious as they have been complex. 
There have been but a few instances of a serious 
undertaking of the problem of bringing some 
practical relief to the housing problems of the 
Negroes. Few persons with sufficient capital 
have been willing to risk money in sufficient 
amounts to test the frequently asserted desire of 
the Negroes for decent living accommodations. 

The Cincinnati Model Homes Company, now 
in the seventh year of its experiment, assumed 
this “risk,” as a business proposition intended 
to yield a normal return for the capital invested. 
The success of this venture which included homes 
for whites 


apartments sufficient to accommodate over thr 
hundred Negro families. Their report states th: 
the receipts for 1922 have exceeded the estima: 
made during 1921 by about $1,800, the tots 
being $76,836. Only $86.00 were lost during th 
year through non-payment among the Negr 
groups, and this the report states, was the resul: 
very definitely of the 1921 industrial conditions. 
As a matter of fact, the Negro groups netted a 
higher percentage of returns on the average than 
the white groups. 
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“The turnover, for the last year, has been on 
he decrease: 39 families moved as against 64 
in 1921, or 10% of the total tenancy, as against 
16% in 1921. It is worthy of note, that of the 
above number 10 families moved on account of 
purchasing their own homes; 7 families were re- 
quested by us to vacate, and 7 families left city, 
leaving 15 cases, or less than 4% to various causes 
that prompt a family to change their place of 
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pany continue to be cordial. The fact that rent- 
ing elsewhere would make inroads in their budget 
is appreciated and frequently admitted. 

“The question has frequently been asked by 
members of the Board as well as by outsiders, as 
to the class of tenants we have been housing: and 
on the suggestion of your President a rapid sur- 
vey was made of all constituents except 2 from 
among the white and 6 from among the colored 
groups giving the following classification: 


metrical progression, as each of them considers it 
his duty to bring to our office a comrade or two 
as prospective tenants. 

“The relations between the tenants and Com- 


residence. WHITE 
“The demand on our accommodations has in- INDUSTRIALS 
creased markedly, due, perhaps, to high rentals SKILLED 
28. Piano foreman................ 
Toolmakers... .... Plasterer... 
5 Cloth cutter 
3 Jewelry maker 
Carpenters... 
9 
Cabinet makers... .. 2 Marble setter.................. 
Machine shop foreman. 2 
Electricians. .................... 2 Stationery engineer........ 
Painters... 2 Telephone engineer 
Cigarmakers.. 2 Auto painter................... 
Moving picture opera- Machine painter.___........ 
Shoe workers... 2 Manager........ 
1 Commercial artist 
Auto mechanic... 1 
76 or 48 
Non-SKILLED 
Factory Hands... . 20 Chauffeurs... 7 
5 Ice dealers... 
Pullman conductors... 2 Cooks 2 
27 
PROFESSIONALS 
Federal Medical student... 1 
Bookkeepers.......... 1 
Teacher.............. Christian Science Prac- 
Spanish correspondent . 1 SEES 
14 or 9% 
CLERICAL 
Homes of Negro Wage Earners 
Insurance agents............ 1 
prevailing anywhere else and to the added con- nents 27 or 17% 
venience—electricity. A new class of applicants Retin 
has made its appearance—the ex-soldier, espe- 
cially the disabled, who are in the Federal 3 or 2% 
Training 
Courses. 
We have 
twelve of 
them in 
all as ten- 
ants at 
present, 
six of 
whom are 
Federal 
students, 
and the 
number 
of appli- 
cations 
coming 
from this 
class is in- 
creasing 
in a geo- 


WASHINGTON TERRACE Houses 
Two Rooms on the First Floor, and Two Rooms and Bath on Second, 
(Courtesy of The National Housing Association) 
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COLORED 
V INDUSTRIALS 
SKILLED 
Cement workers... ... 8 Moulders...... 3 
Gardeners.. Lather........ 1 
Auto mechanic. 1 Brick mason.................... 1 
Carpenter... 1 Steam-shovelengineer.. 1 
Cobbler.. 1 Paperhanger 1 
Cooper.......... 1 Stationery fireman. 1 
Barber.. 1 Hair dresser.................... 1 
Seamstress 1 
20 or 9% 
Non-SKILLED 
Factory hands . 35 ~~ Laborers 27 
Chauffeurs... . 20 Railroad porters and 
Porters... 15 waiters 20 
Foundry workers ... Drivers 
Hod carriers 8 Waiters... 3 
Lunchroom operator 1 — 
144 or 66% 
DoMEsTIC 
Housework...... anitors 4 
1 utlers 2 
Laundress.... 2 — 
38 or 17% 
PROFESSIONALS 
2 Chiropodists 2 
Teachers........ 2 Nurses 
Druggists. 2 — 
10 or 5% 
CLERICAL 
Postoffice clerks...... 3. =Insurance agent 1 
Clerks........... 2 
6 or 3% 


“The fact that among the whites the skilled com- 
prise 48°% of their total number has been antici- 
pated by your management, though the prevailing 
opinion among some members of the Board has 
been that they would comprise a negligible per- 
centage. With the machinist trade predominat- 
ing various industries are represented in the list, 
and is characteristic of the industries around 
which our houses are grouped. Nearly all 
machinists occupy the Norwood and Oakley 
groups. This classification, though it may slightly 


vary from time to time, may be considered typical 
and should be reckoned with in our future con- 
struction. 

“The list of Negro groups is rather pathetic; 
only 9% are skilled workers, and in our opinion 
is characteristic of the entire Negro population 
of the city. 

“Among the Negro groups, comprising Wash- 
ington Terrace and its Annexes, the club activi- 
ties continue to revolve around the Social Center, 
utilized by the women and the Assembly Hall by 
the men. During the summer a few open-air 
entertainments were given both by the men’s and 
women’s clubs, which were well attended and 
greatly enjoyed. The milk station in Washing- 
ton Terrace was functioning last summer and has 
remained the second largest milk station in the 
city, as it was in 1921. 

“The conduct record of the Negro groups con- 
tinues to retain its high standard with are mark- 
able tenacity. Only 4 arrests occurred in 1922, 
all of a minor character, bringing up the total to 
28 for 7 years, or 1 arrest for every 150 individ- 
uals, which outshines not only the Negro record 
of Cincinnati, which was 1 for every 7 Negroes, 
but also the white record which was 1 arrest for 
every 15 white inhabitants. 

“The health record is just as encouraging. 
Ten deaths occurred in the same groups in 1922, 
bringing up the total number to 51 for 7 years, 
or slightly over 12 per thousand population. 

“The grocery receipts for 1922 were about 
$22,000 or $3,000 more than in 1921. However, 
tentative figures show the results not quite as 
gratifying. In the last year, for the first time 
since the establishment of the grocery, on the 
instructions of your President, we paid to tenant- 
purchasers 6% on their purchases, instead of 4%, 
as heretofore. $550 in dividends was paid out 
last year, making a total of $2,300 in round fig- 
ures paid out in dividends since the existence of 
the grocery.” 


Community Service Training School 


From July 23rd to August 4th a training school 
for colored workers will be held in Chicago, Illi- 
nois. Considerable expense has been involved in 
securing specialists in recreation as lecturers and 
some arrangements have been made to provide 
free tuition for those workers who register in 
advance. 

The school is planned to meet the need of: 

Municipal recreation and playground workers 
who are looking for a re-emphasis on the com- 
munity-wide phases of the recreation program 
and who seek the inspiration which comes from 
exchanges of experiences with others in the field 
and learning of successful experiments along the 
new lines; for experienced workers who desire 
acquaintance with the latest developments in 
community recreation field and who want to 
enlarge their usefulness and broaden their con- 
tacts; for young workers who want to advance 
in this new and growing profession and prepare 
themselves for larger responsibility, and for 


those who want to enter the recreation field 

and who need to know the philosophy and 

methods and activities of Community Service. 

Specialists in music, dramatics, athletics and 
social recreation will give individual and group 
instruction in the fundamentals needed by all 

Community Service executives. 

It is requested of those already in Community 
Service of recreation work who have photographs 
or newspaper clippings showing or describing any 
of the activities in your community or pictures 
of Community Houses, Centres or Programs, that 
they bring them along to exhibit at the School 
or Conference. 

Registration should be made through Ernest 
T. Attwell, Field Director, Bureau of Colored 
Work, Community Service. 

OrricE AppRESS: 413 South Broad St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Cuicaco AppREss: “Vincennes Hotel,” 36th 
Street and Vincennes Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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A Group of Negro Artists 


By Francis C. 


It has been said that the Negro is primarily an 
artist. This opinion has, undoubtedly, a great 
deal of truth, if his accomplishment in music is 
regarded as a criterion. The underlying quality 
that has been instrumental in this development 
along musical lines is surely manifesting itself in 
his contributions to the fine arts. 

1c few recognized artists, sculptors and illus- 
trators of whom this race can boast in this 
country, gained prominence after years of the 
most trying circumstances, and it is to them that 
the younger artists and students must look for 
inspiration. 

In the vanguard of this small and interesting 
gr uP we find Edward M. Bannister, possibly 
little known to the present generation, but in 
his pF regarded as a painter of very high stand- 
ing. Mr. Bannister was born about 1833 at 

Andrews, N. B. As a boy he gained quite 
a reputation for his clearness in sketching like- 
nesses of his playmates. His love of nature was 
quite marked at an early age and became the 
dominating theme in his later compositions. 

After many years of wandering, embittered by 
hardships calculated to dishearten a less rugged 
nature, he settled down to the study of art in 
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Rimmer. He showed such 
indications of genius, that he soon attracted 
attention among those laboring with him. The 
young artist finished his studies in Boston and 
went to live in Providence in 1871, where the 
members of the Providence Art League met him 
very cordially. He was a regular contributor at 
the annual art exhibits held by the Boston Art 
Club. 

Mr. Bannister’s most noted effort was ‘Under 
the Oaks,” which received the first award medal 


Boston under Dr. 


HOLBROOK 


“INSPIRATION,”’ BY META WARRICK FULLER 


at the Centennial held in Philadelphia, 1876. 
Later this was sold for $1,500.00. His figure 
pieces are for the most part scriptural, four of 
the best compositions having been sold to the 
Roman Catholic Church in Providence. The 
artist was thus engaged up to the time of his 
death in 1903. 

Standing preeminent as the leading painter of 
the race, is Henry Ossawa Tanner. Born in 
Pittsburgh, 1859, the son of the late Bishop 
Tanner, this talented young man, after spending 
some years in Philadelphia, became a student at 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. His 
struggle for recognition took place during a 
period when Negro men were few in the fields 
of higher learning, and practically unheard of in 
art circles. 

Through the aid and encouragement of Bishop 
and Mrs. Hartzell, the young artist was enabled 
to continue his studies abroad. This took place 
in 1891, when he sailed for Rome. Later he con- 
tinued his studies at the Julian Academy in Paris. 

Mr. Tanner’s first official recognition came in 
1896 when he received an honorable mention in 
the salon with his painting, ‘‘Daniel in the Lion’s 
Den.”” Then followed the “Resurrection of 
Lazarus,”’ bought by the French Government in 
1897, and which now hangs in the Luxembourg. 
“The Annunciation,” painted in 1898, was ex- 
hibited in the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, and the painting ‘‘Judas,”’ finished in 1899, 
was exhibited at the Carnegie Institute, and 
purchased for its collection. In 1900, Mr. 
Tanner received the Walter Lippincott prize in 
Philadelphia. Two of his paintings, ““The Bag 
Pipe Lesson”’ and the “‘Banjo Lesson” are in the 
Library at Hampton Institute. 
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Recently, the work of William Edouard Scott 
of Indianapolis is attracting wide attention. 
Through persistent effort this young artist has 
accomplished much, and already has attained an 
enviable reputation. 

Mr. Scott was born in Indianapolis, 1884. He 
graduated from the Grammar and Manual Train- 
ing High School of that city. In June, 1903, 
he was appointed assistant teacher in the Art 
Department of that school, being the first and 
only Negro to hold such a position. 

In 1905 he entered the Art Institute of Chicago 
where he studied for five years, paying tuition 
the first two years by sweeping the classrooms 
morning and night. He won scholarships the 
last three consecutive years, as well as the Fred- 
erick Magnus Brand prize for excellence in com- 
position, also approximately three thousand dol- 
lars in cash prizes. 

In 1910, Mr. Scott went to Paris, France, 
where he studied in the Julian Academy, Beau 
Arts, Colorassi Academy, and with Henry O. 
Tanner. One of his pictures, ‘“‘Le Pauvre Voisine” 
was accepted by the Autumn Salon in 1912 and, 
after being reproduced in the French papers and 
on post cards, was purchased for six hundred 
dollars by the Government of Argentine Republic. 

The following year came a picture accepted by 
the Royal Academy, London, and by the Salon 
at Le Toque, France. He returned to America 
two weeks before war was declared in Europe 
and after exhibiting in Chicago and Indianapolis, 
accepted commissions to paint mural decorations 
for the City Hospital, Indianapolis; the State 
House of Illinois in Springfield; the Court House 

: at Fort Wayne, Indiana; the largest Catholic 
Church in Chicago; the First Presbyterian 
Church, also of that city, and many public schools 
throughout the country. 

In 1918, the City of Indianapolis purchased 
one of Mr. Scott’s pictures, “A Rainy Night in 
Etaples,”’ for the permanent collection of its Art 
Institute. Lately, he has been devoting his time 
to Negro character studies, mural decorations 
and the highest class of illustrations. Mr. Scott 
has exhibited in practically all the large galleries 
of the United States and has sold pictures from 
several of them. A record of his work can be 
found in ‘“‘Who’s Who in Art in America.” 

William A. Harper, also a product of the Art 
Institute of Chicago, and an exhibitor there, 

' spent several years in study in Paris, France. 

Mr. Harper died in 1910. 

Richard Lonsdale Brown gave promise of a 
brilliant career up to the time of his death in 
1914. His landscapes in water color received 
favorable comment wherever they were exhibited. 

The recognized sculptors of the race, oddly 
enough, are women. Edmonia Lewis, the first 
of this group, was born in New York, 1845. 
Early in her career she received little instruction 
in the art, but through self-instruction and a 
little encouragement from Garrison, this unusual 
woman became recognized. Her bust of Robert 
Gould Shaw attracted attention. Later, she con- 
tinued her studies in Rome. Some of her works 
are ““‘The death of Cleopatra,’”’ exhibited at the 
exposition in Philadelphia, 1876; ‘The Marriage “ETHIOPIA AWAKENING” 
of Hiawatha” and “Asleep.” BY META WARRICK FULLER 
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The work of Meta Warrick Fuller, establishes 
her as the leading sculptress of the race. Her 

instruction took place at the Pennsylvania 

1 of Industrial Arts, which she entered on 
a scholarship. In 1899, Miss Warrick went to 
Paris, where she remained three years in study. 
She came in contact with Saint Gaudens, the 
sculptor, and Rodin the master, who took a 
decided interest in her work. 

Miss Warrick was the winner of many prizes 

mn her return to this country, including the 
Battle's first prize for pottery. In 1907, she made 
aseries of tableau for the Jamestown Tercentennial 
Exposition, and a similar work for New York 
State Emancipation Celebration in 1913. Her 
pieces are too numerous to mention here, but 
cover a wide range of subjects. 

Mrs. Fuller is the wife of Dr. Fuller and lives 
at Framingham, Mass. 

May Howard Jackson of Washington is noted 
for her splendid work on busts. In her collec- 
tion are busts of Dr. Du Bois and Rev. F. J. 
Grimké. 

The painters and sculptors of achievement, 
thus far outlined, are merely high lights among 
the scores of artists, illustrators, teachers, etc., 
throughout the country, who either maintain 
their own studios or are employed regularly at 
their profession. In this collection of specialists 
we find many young graduates of art institutes 
who have turned their attention to illustrating 
and designing for a livelihood. 


In view of the great number engaged in this 
fascinating profession, to make a compilation of 
individual records would be somewhat of a task. 
These artists range from the seasoned profes- 
sional—the product of the academy—to those 
who have had little or no instruction. This 
latter class probably includes many who have 
selected art as an avocation, getting a great deal 
of pleasure and pastime without the economic 
need accompanying it. 

The listing of several artists who are doing 
meritorious work, will serve to typify in a brief 
way what others are doing. 

Miss Laura Wheeler, a graduate of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts, is at present a 
teacher at Cheney, Pa. Prior to the World 
War, she won a scholarship for study abroad, 
and after spending a short time there, was com- 
pelled to return to America. Miss Wheeler 
illustrated “‘The Brownies,’’ a publication for 
children edited by Dr. Bu Bois. 

Miss Louise Latimer of Flushing, a graduate 
of the Pratt Institute School of Fine Arts, is 
engaged at her own studio. Her commercial 
work consists chiefly in the design and coloring 
of remembrance cards, and unique gifts of all 
sorts. Miss Latimer has also studied at the 
National Academy of Design. 

At the Art Institute of Chicago, Mr. W. M. 
Farrow is employed in the installation depart- 
ment, at the same time free lancing in commer- 
cial art. Mr. Farrow became connected with 
the Institute after spending eight years as a 
student. He has also had work exhibited there, 
and at the Negro exhibits. 


OPPORTUNITY 


Mr. H. O. Lewis, a product of the Normal 
Art Institute in Boston, maintained a studio in 
New York City for a short period, returning to 
ev where he is now engaged in commercial 
work. 

Mr. Allan Randall Freelan of Philadelphia is 
a young painter of accomplishment. A record 
of his work will be found in “‘Who’s Who in Art 
in America.” Mr. Freelan has exhibited in 
New York, Washington and Boston. 

Mr. Charles Osborne of Boston also an exhibi- 
tor at the several Negro exhibits, is doing splendid 
work in oils and water color. 

For anyone who is interested in the various 
Negro exhibits, and exhibitors, a record may be 
obtained from Young’s Book Exchange at 135th 
Street, New York City. 

In the student body, there are such young 
men as Alfred Smith, who, after graduating from 
the Ethical Culture School, entered the National 
Academy of Design. Mr. Smith is now further- 
ing his studies abroad. 

Miss Augusta Savage, a student of Cooper 
Union, New York City, in sculpture, has con- 
tributed a bust of Dr. Du Bois, presented to the 
135th Street Branch of the Public Library. 
Miss Savage is just now fighting a case of dis- 
crimination, arising from a judge’s decision; the 
result of a contest to select students for study 
abroad. 

Mr. Warren Smith is doing creditable work at 
the Beau Arts Studios in New York City. 

In Chicago last December, a sixteen-year-old 
boy, Elmer S. Campbell, won first prize as a 
cartoonist at the third annual convention of the 
Central Interscholastic Press Association. Over 
12,000 magazines, representing all sections of the 
U. S., entered the contest. 

This brief résumé of our own generation of 
artists and students, reflects the great possibili- 
ties for the Negro of the future in the world of 
art. 

Art enters into practically every walk of life 
in one form or another, and wields a decided 
influence for good. The beautifying of the home, 
both exterior and interior, is a mere example. 
Even in mechanical pursuits, such as the design 
of motor cars, it is art that shapes the body and 
determines the color. 

From the foregoing, the value of an art train- 
ing, whether elemental or advanced, becomes 
quite apparent. In this respect it is highly 
important that our children receive encourage- 
ment in drawing, modelling and other forms of 
art adapted to the juvenile mind. 

Furthermore, the encouragement of our ad- 
vanced students, and even those professionally 
engaged, is equally important. The holding of 
exhibits and contests gives the artist an oppor- 
tunity to place his work before the public, either 
for sale or prizes. This acts as a stimulus and 
calls for greater efforts through competition. 
There has been an increasing number of exhibits 
of Negro painting during the past few years, all 
of which served to indicate the rapid progress 
that the Negro is making in art. 

The work of immortalizing on canvas, or in 
stone, the story of the Negro race, awaits the 
man or woman so inspired. 
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In a series of articles on Racial Factors in De- 
sertion, contributed by Miss Corinne Sherman to 
The Family, a publication of the American Asso- 
ciation for Organizing Family Social Work, there 
appeared a group of amazing and questionable 
generalizations concerning the Negro population 
growing out of her analysis of sixteen cases of 
desertion in Negro families. She could see in 
these sixteen irregular Negro families definite 
racial traits inherited from their African ances- 
tors which made them irresponsible mates. 

There were other generalizations about the 
“racial love of personal adornment,” every 
Negro woman carrying “‘a big bag of some sort 
filled with delectable provision for future feasts, 
how obtained, let us not inquire,”’ and about the 
tinkle of the banjo in Harlem flats. 

Because this was intended as a serious contri- 
bution to an understanding of the problems of 
the Negro population, these generalizations were 
questioned by Miss Helen Pendleton, by Oppor- 
TUNITY, and by others in closer touch with Negro 
life. One very remarkable outcome of the criti- 
cisms was a test of these preconceived notions 
about Negroes accomplished by comparing them 
with actual facts brought out through investiga- 
tion. This study was contributed to the April 
issue of The Family by Miss Pearl C. Salsberry, 
Director, The Department of Service and Relief, 
United Charities of St. Paul. Miss Salsberry 
confesses that the criticisms of Miss Sherman’s 
generalizations called attention to her own pre- 
conceived ideas about Negro families. Fifty 
records of white families and fifty records of 
Negro families were studied, the selection being 
made at random. Although the number chosen 
was conceded to be too small for any considerable 
statistical value, the results jolted some of her 
ideas. Miss Salsberry says: 

“We (I insist that I was not alone in the ‘pre- 
formed ideas’—to quote Miss Pendleton) thought 
that: (1) the average age of our colored clients 
was older and their families smaller than among 
white families; (2) they had fewer children—and, 
of course, everybody knew they lived in much 
smaller quarters at much higher rent than white 
families; (3) the occupations for Negroes were 
more limited, their wages were smaller and many 
more Negro women worked outside of their own 
homes; (4) the few older children living in Negro 
families assumed no responsibility for the family; 
and (5) above all, marital relations were lax and 
sexual immorality was the usual thing. 

Study of the records showed the following: 

“The average age of the white women in the 
record was about 3214 years; the average age 
of the white men about 3614; whereas the aver- 
age age of the colored women was almost 33 and 
the average age of colored men was 364%. The 
average number of children over sixteen was 2.88. 
The average number of children over sixteen in 
colored families was 0.5; under sixteen, 1.62. 
The average number of rooms per white family 
was 414, for which the family paid a monthly 
rental of $13.93; whereas the average Negro 
household had 4% rooms and paid $12.94. All 


Fact and Fancy in Social Work Among Negroes 


of which proves—nothing! But it makes me q 
little more careful of generalities. 

‘A study of the employment of these two groups 
was of interest. Women in white familics were 


employed in 25 out of 50 families; in colored 
families women were employed in 25 out of 50~ 
another surprise! Negro women were found as 
maids (10) and at day work (6), the others being 
employed as barbers, bell hops, car cleaners, 


waitresses, and one in a laundry. Eleven white 
women were at day work and nine in factories. 
the remainder being seamstresses, restaurant 
workers and janitors. In both groups work was 
so irregular that no figures were gathered as to 
wages. However, in general, white and colored 
women at day work receive the same wage. 

“A greater variety of work was found among 
white men than among Negroes—31 white men 
being scattered through 18 occupations whereas 
34 colored men were found in only 12 occupa- 
tions. Exact wages were obtained in the cases 
of 17 Negro men and 20 white men, and from 
these meagre figures the average weekly wage for 
the Negroes was found to be $20.82, for the white 
men $25.77. 

“The question of children’s financial responsi- 
bility to the family exchequer was of interest also. 
As noted above, the average number of children 
over sixteen in colored families was slightly 
greater than in white families; yet working 
children in the latter group assisted their families 
in 17 instances whereas in colored families they 
assisted in only 9 instances. 

“We were so sure that the marital relations in 
Negro families would be irregular that we tried 
to verifv 40 out of 50 marriages among them, 
whereas in the 50 white families we tried to 
verify only 25 out of 50. As a result, we did 
verify 13 out of 25 for white families and 24 out 
of 40 for colored. Reduced to a common denom- 
inator, we discovered that we actually verified a 
smaller proportion of marriages among white 
couples than among Negroes. It is apparent 
that the proportion might have been reversed 
had we verified more marriages among white 
couples (generalities again!). To face the ques- 
tion of sexual immorality I am even more hesi- 
tant. Nine Negro men and 13 Negro women, 
2 white men and 7 white women were known to 
be sexually immoral. On the other hand, 17 
white men deserted their families, whereas 9 
colored men deserted their families. Where a 
further study of moral defect might lead, one 
hesitates to guess. 

“Other parts of the study covered points such 
as general health, housing conditions, working 
children’s occupations, delinquencies in various 
members of the family, presence of lodgers, de- 
tails of earning capacity, age at time of marriage, 

and educational background. 

“T want to emphasize again that statistically 
the work is valueless, but it did bring to the fore 
our own inclination to generalize—and its dan- 
gers. I should say also that the hundred records 
were studied by a student and a volunteer; ex- 
cept for their services I would be reiterating still 
the statements made in the second paragraph.” 
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For twenty-five years, I have been helping poor 
Negro boys to get on their feet. It has been 
interesting to study their “ups and downs,” their 
advantages and disadvantages. Each year, | 
have handled from one hundred to two hundred 
of them. Most of these boys came from the 
farms of the South. In some cases their parents 
owned their homes and in other cases their parents 
were renters, tenants and laborers. In nearly all 
cases, the boys were left to their own efforts and 
resources in getting an education. Occasionally, 
parents would pay the bills for one or two months 
while the boys were “getting used to the place,” 
and, then the boys must “‘shift for themselves.” 

It has been our plan to list the families to be 
supplied, many of them filling their applications 
during the Summer vacation so as to “get good 
bovs,”’ they said. Coming as they did from the 
rural districts, most of these boys were unfamiliar 
with city life‘and domestic service. We therefore 
gave the inexperienced ones some lessons on the 
school grounds to familiarize them with stoves, 
furnaces, grates, electricity, gas, and also in gen- 
eral cleaning in the house and in keeping yards, 
lawns and shrubbery. Many of these boys never 
saw a furnace, never turned on an electric light, 
never swept a floor and never ran a lawn mower. 
Of course, they never served a table or made up 
a bed, but they were accustomed to grooming 
horses and milking cows, which gave them one 
advantage to start with, until they could ‘catch 
on” to the inside work. Among the boys, there 
were many who had experience in house-work, 
and they gave the new ones the advantage of 
their knowledge. 

Boys anxious to work often find some embar- 
rassing preferences expressed by the house-wives. 
Applications for boys would usually be restricted 
as follows: (1) “Send me a new boy. I want to 
train him to my hand.” (2) ‘Send me an ex- 
perienced boy. I am tired of training them.” 
(3) “Send me a light skin boy.” (4) “Send me 
a dark boy.” (5) “Send me a boy with small 
feet, so as not to wear out my carpets.” (6) 
“Don’t send me a soldier boy.” (7) “Send mea 
small boy.” (8) “Send me a boy from the 
country or from a small town.” (9) “Send me 
a boy who lives in the city. I have no room on 
the place.” (10) ‘Don’t send me a preacher, he 
will want to get off on Sunday.” (11) “Send me 
one that can milk. I keep acow.” (12) ‘Send 
me one that can drive a car.” (13) “Send me 
one that can cook. My cook leaves sometimes.” 
These boys worked mornings, evenings, Satur- 
days and part time on Sunday and earned from 
two to four dollars per week, room and board. 
They didn’t lose any time from their classes 
When the school closed, some of these boys re- 
mained in their same jobs for full time; some 
returned to the farms, some went into the Pull- 
man Service and others went to Public Works, 
North or South. / 

The methods employed in preparing boys for 
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Principal, Howe Institute, Memphis, Tenn. 
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service, standardized their lives, in a way, and 
the efficiency developed through steady applica- 
tion was very helpful to them all of their lives. 
The boys signed a pledge to be honest, neat in 
appearance and industrious, and not to leave a 
place without giving due notice and to be as 
faithful for small wages as for larger wages. The 
boys tried to live up to their agreement and it 
was very interesting to hear them relate how 
“rocky”? the road would become after they had 
given notice that they would change jobs. Some- 
times they were even charged with serious things. 
These incidents often tempted them to leave 
without notice, to escape these difficulties. Many 
ideas picked up by the boys at school, in the use 
of electricity, carpentry and other practical things 
have been known to keep them in their jobs when 
others were laid off. 

I have found that ninety-five per cent of the 
boys who worked their way through school usually 
made good. The spirit of self help was noted as 
an important element in their characters. Such 
boys usually go higher, having learned how to 
make their way by their own efforts. I have in 
mind a young man who came to us several years 
ago with only ten cents in his pocket. He asked 
to be allowed to work around our home until he 
could get an outside job. This boy finished our 
course, then took a Medical Course, and is now 
practicing Medicine successfully. 

I recall another one who came to us with $100.00 
in his pocket. He remained six years and grad- 
uated with $60.00 of his original deposit stil! to 
his credit. He left for college and having grad- 
uated, is pastoring in a Southern city. Another 
one came to us without any resources. He was 
very industrious, and learned Stenography to help 
himself. He graduated, and left for College with 
less than $5.00 in his pocket. He is forging to 
the front, very rapidly under adverse financial 
conditions, and is one of two colored members of 
the Y. M. C. A. Student’s Council. At Chicago, 
Buffalo, Portsmouth, N. H., and Birmingham, 
Alabama, are three of our boys who are succeed- 
ing as pastors of large churches who had rough 
sailing, trying to get through school without any 
backing. 

One young man could not get work in families 
on account of the size of his feet. He earned 
some money otherwise and bought a barber out- 
fit. although he could not shave. He hired a 
barber and by this means, he was able to get 
through school, and he is today a leading under- 
taker and the president of a large bank. 

A young man graduated with us, working out 
of school hours, and took a course in dentistry. 
When he finished he had difficulty in getting set 
up for lack of money. He was not known, and 
could not find the second man to endorse his note, 
as was required by the bank. A white banker 


extended him a loan on a note with one endorser. 
Today this young man is leading his profession 
in a Southern city, has a palatial residence, is 
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president of the B. Y. P. U. of his church, is 
treasurer and chairman of the board of trustees 
of his church, and one of the most liberal con- 
tributors to church activities. I could mention 
scores of cases in which poor boys, with proper 
encouragement, have made good. The rough 
road seemed to have strengthened their deter- 
mination. I have nothing to say against boys 
of well-to-do parents. I have often pitied many 
of them though, because of their lack of initia- 
tive, vision, and purpose. 

I have worked with poor boys so long, that I 
can soon see the invisible in them and it is a 
sincere pleasure to watch their growth and devel- 
opment. Many times have I appeared as their 
attorney in court when they were caught in the 
police dragnet, but I have never had much trouble 
in getting them out of the toils because of their 
records for honesty and industry. Difficulties 
are often valuable stepping- stones to success. The 


Some indication of the occupational distribution 
of Negroes in the United States is possible from 
the report of the Bureau of the Census for 1920, 
published in 1923. The first striking fact is that 
Negroes contribute relatively more workers, more 
women workers, and more child workers than any 
other large group in the United States. For the 
entire country, 59.9 per cent. of the total Negro 
population 10 years of age and over are gainfully 
employed, as compared with 46.6 per cent. for 
native whites, 49.7 per cent. for native whites of 
mixed parentage. Excepting the foreign-born 
males who are largely adults, coming into the 
country to work, Negro males have the largest 
percentage of males gainfully employed, the per 
cent. being 81.1 for the Negroes, 75.2 for the 
native whites of mixed parentage, and 75.1 for 
native whites of native parentage. Among Ne- 
gro females the percentage of 38.9 gainfully em- 
ployed exceeds all other groups by a considerable 
margin. The percentage of foreign-born whites 
being 18.4, that of native whites of mixed parent- 
age 24.8, and native whites, native parentage 17.2 
per cent. 

Of children employed, the largest percentage is 
among the Negroes, of whom 19.5 per cent. of 
the boys between the ages of 10 and 13, and 13.1 
of the girls are at work as compared with 1.2 
per cent. of the native white boys of mixed par- 
entage and 0.4 of the girls, 5.5 per cent. of the 
native white boys of native-born parentage, and 
1.9 of the girls, and 2.6 per cent. of the foreign- 
born boys and 1.2 girls. 

Summarizing the most striking revelations of 
this report: 

There are 4,824,151 Negroes 10 years of age 
and over gainfully employed, or 59.9 per cent. 
of the total Negro population within the age 
limits given. 

Although there has been an actual population 
increase for these ages of 735,303, there has been 
a decrease of 368,384 Negroes gainfully employed. 

The percentage of Negroes gainfully employed 
decreased from 71.0 in 1910 to 59.9 in 1920. 
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Negroes at Work in The United States 


boy who learns to solve knotty problem. while 
young, will know how to meet them later in : js life. 

A community of interest develops very vidly 
among working school boys. Sometimes ©» boy 
loses his job or has failed to find one a «| his 
limited resources are seriously taxed. The « isa 
disposition among these boys to share wit! each 
other, even to& the dividing of lunches a: | the 
money for the payment of tuition. Va. ition 
jobs are not very lucrative. The boys g.: out 
of school when the crops are well advance:! and 
when the mills and factories have made wu) their 
labor shifts. Some business concerns have been 
known to make special arrangements for s: hool 
boys during their vacation period, but the supply 
so far exceeds the demands that the problem of 
labor still remains a difficult one with the school 
boy. Many of our schools have industries ‘hat 
provide employment for boys during their vaca- 
tion. May the number of these schools increase. 


Of the actual decrease 74,308 wére male and 
294,076 were female. 

In 1910 there were three times as many Negro 
women at work as native whites and over twice 
as many as foreign-born whites. 

Between 1910 and 1920 the percentage for fe- 
males employed, native white and native white 
of mixed parentage groups, remained practically 
the same, while the per cent. for foreign women 
dropped from 21.7 to 18.4 and for Negro women 
from 54.7 to 38.9. 

Sixty-seven and two-tenths per cent. of the 
Negro working population are employed in two 
occupations: farming and domestic service. For 
all classes of the population the percentage is 31.5. 

Over 50 per cent. of the Negro women are 
domestic servants and 39.0 per cent. are farmers. 

The largest percentage of Negroes, 92.7 per 
cent., are at work in the Mountain states and the 
lowest (79.4) in the South Atlantic states; the 
highest percentage of Negro males at work among 
the states (100) is in North Dakota and the low- 
est (75.8) in Oklahoma. For females, the highest 
proportions (58.5 and 56.3) are in Nevada and 
the District of Columbia respectively and the 
lowest (27.7) in Oklahoma. 

In New York City 90.3 per cent. of all Negro 
men and 57.9 of all Negro women 10 years of 
age and over are at work. 

Of cities with 100,000 population, Youngstown, 
Ohio, has the smallest proportion of Negro 
women at work, 23.5. 

Child labor decreased among Negroes from 46.5 
per cent. of children between 10 and 15 years, in 
1910, to 21.9 in 1920. 

In 1910, 53.8 per cent. of the Negro boys be- 
tween 10 and 15 years of age were at work, and 
39.3 of the girls. These percentages declined in 
1920 to 26.7 and 17.1 respectively. 

Over three times as many Negro boys as native 
white between 10 and 15 are at work, and five 
times as many girls. 

Five times as many Negro wives are at work 
as in any other group. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADVERTISING 


A Negro in New York has utilized with some 
measure of success, the current tendencies with 
respect to publicity concerning Negroes in the 
daily press. George Bryan, described as a “‘neatly 
dressed Negro,”’ approached a patrolman and re- 
quested that he be arrested, explaining that he 
had a matter to place before the public and after 
twenty-five years of futile effort, had concluded 
that the only way to do it was by being arrested. 
When this was refused, he broke a medicine bottle 
on the sidewalk and requested that he be arrested 
for disorderly conduct. The request was granted. 
When arraigned, he prepared an affidavit to the 
effect that he was the inventor of several appli- 
ances, including an automatic drop-step for cars, 
a device for turning automobiles around without 
the necessity of backing them, an identification 
system for use in proving the absolute ownership 
of automobiles, a stop and go street signal, a 
torpedo guard for vessels, and a compartment gas- 
bag for dirigible balloons. Regarding the auto- 
mobile device, he asserts that he was mulcted by 
his attorney who failed to file application for the 
patent after having accepted the fee for perform- 
ing that service. When the matter was laid be- 
fore the Bar Association, he states that the body 
notified him that they were considering his case 
and would let him know when they were ready 
to take his testimony. He has been waiting 
twelve years for the notification. The other in- 
ventions, he says, have met with one mishap or 
another, various persons proclaiming their interest 
in the inventor only to lose this when they had 
availed themselves of the data. Practically all 
of these inventions, he says, have appeared under 
some name other than his own. He asserts that 
he holds papers and photographs of drawings and 
inventions which he is willing to submit to inves- 
tigation. 

The magistrate dismissed him under suspended 
sentence, but the psychology worked. He got 
thirteen inches of space by classifying himself as 
a criminal. 


COMMERCIALIZING PREJUDICE 


The following posters have been displayed con- 
spicuously in a New Jersey town: 

“Taxpayers, take notice.—Remember when 
you vote for the sch. ol bonds, if you win you 
are voting to bring forty to fifty colored children 
into your school. Our people don’t want that 
to happen. 

“A row of houses will be rented to colored 
people, and this will bring their children into 
your school. Suit yourself.” 

“Vote against the school bond issue or have 
a lot of Negroes live in your town.” 

This is a part of a campaign of retaliation ini- 
tiated by a resident who threatens to sell his 
numerous properties in Merchantville, New Jer- 
sey, to Negroes if the town exercises its option to 
buy his land for school purposes. The father of 


the resident in question, now deceased, gave an 
option on the ground in question to the city 
several years ago, which expires on June 23, 1923, 
and for $5,300, the town is given the privilege of 
buying. Meantime, this resident has received 
an offer of $6,900 for the land. If the town 
votes against buying, he would profit by the 
$1,600 increase in price, hence the posters and 
the sentiment and the stigma. 


THE HARMONICA CHAMPIONSHIP 


The New York World held recently a contest 
for the world’s harmonica championship. In 
New York, the second prize was awarded to 
Herbert Leonard, a Negro contestant. In the 
finals, when the New York champions were pitted 
against the Philadelphia charhpions, Herbert 
Leonard won a popular decision, but lost it to 
the judges who insisted that all of the players 
give a rendition of a piece selected by the judges. 
Leonard, though a master of his own selections, 
had never tried the one proposed by the judges. 
Said the World’s correspondent: 

“Herbert Leonard, the black hope of Harlem, 
and the other New York entry, won the popular 
decision but lost to the three judges. Their 
decision to leave Herbert out of the prizes was 
booed and hissed by the crowd. 

“Many of the hundreds who had filled the main 
auditorium of the Commercial Museum, where 
the contest was held, surged about Leonard after 
it was over to pat him on the back and tell him 
what they thought of the judges. Others filed 
out of the hall hurling noisy comments in the 
direction of the platform.” 


THE SOUTH AND EVOLUTION 


Remembering the tremendous influence of the 
Negro complex in the South on general questions 
like woman suffrage, prohibition, and compulsory 
education, it is not surprising to note that some 
one is beginning to suspect this same influence 
behind the efforts to discredit the theory of evo- 
lution on sentimental grounds. Asks the editor 
of the Toledo Blade: 

“Why does the South get worked up so pas- 
sionately against the doctrine of human devel- 
opment through evolution? 

“Most of the people of the North who have 
read more than smatteringly upon the subject 
accepted the broad principles of evolution long 
ago. They have seen no reason for being 
angered with the scientists who constantly 
provide more and more proofs of our origin 
from the lowly creatures of the earth. They’d 
as soon feel ashamed of their infinitely remote 
connection with the Orang-Otang as the most 
literal Christian does of his relationship with 
Noah because ‘he drank of the wine, and was 
drunken.’ 

“It is perhaps a far-fetched guess that the 
Southern antipathy to the tenets of evolution 
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is due to the fact that, if Darwinism is correct, 
all mankind sprang from the same mother, the 
first home of all human races was the same, 
the white man and the black are but varieties 
of the same species. We know it is comfort- 
ing for one shade of Southern opinion to think 
of the Negro as belonging not even to the same 
genus as the Caucassian. Evolution lends that 
opinion no support. 

“It is in any case, an interesting exhibition 
of the prevailing censorship complex to behold 
the South attempting to choke off scientific 
study, restrict a line of teaching a half-century 
old and to control and direct the ways of 
thought.” 


“BRONZE” 


Zona Gale, in the Literary Digest International 
Book Review, commenting upon the verse of 
Georgia Douglas Johnson, says: 

“The American Indians never had one of 
their number to speak out of their wo and 
unjustice in English verse. Withdrawn, in- 
curious of an audience, and without hope, they 
lamented or prayed or sang, wrapt in absorp- 
tion, intent on their own paths and their own 
gods. But the colored peoples have voices, 
crying with power over barriers, and among 
such utterances the lyric voice of Georgia 
Douglas Johnson, both passionate and plaintive, 
again wins its hearing in her little volume called 
‘“Bronze.”’ She speaks for the colored people 
of America, ‘the mantled millions,’ ‘children 
of sorrow, dethroned by a hue,’ those, in fine, 
‘who walk unfree, though cradled in the hold 
of liberty.’ Her tragedy is almost trenchant, 
so unfailing is its new way, so that it carries 
a content as arresting as if we were to find it, 
three thousand years old, in a tomb; the tomb 
of one, ‘pent in a sable face’ who had not only 
exquisite sensibility but a denied passion for 
union with humanity.’ . . . Never have they 
who are ‘the fretted fabric of a dual dynasty.’ 
made by the mingling of dark and light, found 
a voice at once more delicate and clear. We, 
who are as strangely insensible to this tragedy 
among us as were the Romans to the crucifixion 
of lions and of Christians, must keep this little 
book for those who will be better able to 
appraise its place. We must keep it, a varied 
and piercing record, to ‘gem the archives of a 
better day.’ 


RACIAL HUMOR AND PROPAGANDA 


Through most of what passes for humor runs 
a constant tone of caricature, directed at those 
type-figures we select as the stools on which to 
elevate ourselves. A little of this may not do 
us much harm; but dwelt on time after time, 
as in fact it is, it breeds a biased social outlook. 
I give one example from The Western Christian 
Advocate: 

“An old Negro went to the office of the com- 
missioner of registration in a Missouri town 
and applied for registration papers. 

*“**What is your name?’ asked the official. 

** ‘George Washington,’ was the reply. 
“*Well, George, are you the man who cut 


OPPORTUNITY 


down the cherry tree?’ 

***No, suh, I ain’t de man. 
work for nigh onto a year.’ 

—DevereE ALLEN in The World Tomoroy, 


I ain't done no 


(Underwood and Underwoo!) 


THE CAPITAL’S CENTER OF POPULATION 

The assertion has been made frequently that 
one contributing factor to the bad housing of 
Negroes is the tendency to inhabit the oldest 
sections of a town. This tendency is not spon- 
taneous, but a response to the limitations upon 
their residence elsewhere. The result is that Negro 
communities will be found near the heart of the 
city where the first dwellings were built. The 
accompanying photograph of a little church in 
Washington, D. C., used by Negroes during the 
past forty years, is this tendency brought to a 
focus. It was declared by the Census Bureau 
to be the exact center of population in Washing- 
ton—the point from which the city would balance 
if placed on a rigid plane that would hold them. 


COLONEL YOUNG 

The funeral of Colonel Charles Young, U.S.A.., 
who died in Liberia while on government duty 
there, was held in the Red Hall, College of The 
City of New York, on May 27, 1923. Col. 
Theodore Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy. Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois, and Brigadier- 
General Fred W. Sladen, formerly a classmate of 
Col. Young, now commandant of the United 
States Military Academy at West Point, were the 
principal speakers. Three thousand persons 
attended these services. ° 

Dr. Du Bois, after reviewing the military 
career of Col. Young, declared that he had died 
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OPPORTUNITY 


(Underwood and Underwood 


FUNERAL OF COLONEL CHARLES YOUNG, HELD IN C. C. N. Y. Great HALL 


The respect in which he was held was indicated 


Objection was raised to this 
in the many tributes paid. At the time of his 


of a broken heart. 


statement by General Sladen. 

The body of Col. Young was interred at 
Arlington Cemetery, among the nation’s honored 
defenders. 


(Underwood & Underwood) 


Mayor Hytan or NEw York City, 


LAYING THE CORNER STONE FOR 369TH INFANTRY ARMORY 


death, January 8, 1922, he was buried with mili- 
tary honors by British troops who were on duty 
in and about Lagos. When the body was brought 
home, the American Legion of 
New York City responded in 
honor services. En route to 
Washington, it was held over in 
Philadelphia several hours for 
appropriate services. Regular 
army troops, consisting of 
cavalry, service detachment, 
band and firing squad, re- 
ceived the cortege at Fort 
Myer and escorted the body 
to the amphitheatre. Univer- 
sity students and school child- 
ren and friends from all over 
the country sent floral tributes. 
Several delegations came to the 
ceremonies from a number of 
cities, and an official delega- 
tion represented the State of 
Ohio at the services. School 
children were given a half 
holiday. 
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TUBERCULOSIS AMONG NEGROES 
IN MISSOURI 


The following statistics concerning the inci- 
dence of tuberculosis among Negroes in Missouri 
are being used by the Missouri Negro Industrial 
Commission of which Robert S. Cobb is director, 
in urging the need of a sanatorium for tubercu- 
lous Negroes: 

In Missouri, the death-rate from tuberculosis 
among Negroes is three and nine-tenths times 
as high as amongst whites; of the total popu- 
lation of Missouri, Negroes constitute one- 
nineteenth or five and one-fourth per cent.; 
of all deaths from tuberculosis in Missouri, 
Negroes contribute nearly one-fifth or eighteen 
per cent. 

Of all years lost by Missourians in life’s ex- 
pectation on account of early preventable 
death, Negroes, because of their earlier death 
from tuberculosis, are responsible for approxi- 
mately forty per cent. of such years lost. 

Twenty-five per cent. of all Negroes of Mis- 
souri are employed in vocations which bring 
them into intimate personal relationship with 
the whites, thus affording opportunity for the 
dissemination of tuberculosis. Negroes having 
such occupations, are: Household servants, 
laundresses, barbers, porters, janitors, waiters, 
farm laborers, etc. 7 

Fifty per cent. of all relief given the poor in 
New York City is occasioned by tuberculosis. 
On this basis, nearly one-tenth, nine per cent., 
of all charitable relief called for in Missouri is 
occasioned by tuberculosis in Negroes. 

On the scale of 1911 wages and cost of com- 
modities and rent, the cost and loss chargeable 
to tuberculosis in Negroes in Missouri in 1921 
amounted to nearly $5,000,000. 

These facts appeal commandingly to the 
people of Missouri, to taxpayers in their own 
interest, to make provision for the care of 
tuberculous Negroes in a state sanatorium to 
be located at a point of easy access by railroad 
by the greatest number of Negroes. 


OPPORTUNITY 


SEX AND MORTALITY 


The excessive mortality of males over | males 
has held supposedly a fixed relationship :- vita| 
statistics. The Metropolitan Life In- range 
Company reports that this relationship —ppar. 
ently is not as constant as it has been |) ieveq 
to be. In recent years, the mortality of 1 males 
has been higher than that of males in the | nited 
States and Canada. In 1911, the morta ::y of 
white males insured by the company wa~ 13% 
higher than among females. In 1919 the « xcess 
dropped to about 5%, and in 1920 white | male 
mortality was 2.6% above that for males. .\:mong 
the Negroes, the difference between mal and 
female death rates has not been strikingly marked, 
Between 1912 and 1918, the excess of males was 
continuous, varying from about 2% to 10°;. In 
1919 the mortality of Negro females exceeded that 
of males, and this excess has been continuous 


through 1922. 


THE NEGRO’S “PLACE” IN THE SOUTH 


Apropos of the migration of Negroes from the 
South, a writer in the National Breeder’s Gazette 
records his estimate of Negro labor and its rela- 
tion to the agricultural life of the South. He 
sees no reason why Negroes should leave the 
climate to which they are adapted, speculates 
that they will find less sympathy with an under- 
standing of their traits and habits in the North, 
and will not improve themselves economically. 
The merits of this labor he gives as follows: 


“The darkey is better adapted to the climate, 
and he does not assume that he knows more 
than his employer. The best farm hand is not 
always the “smartest”” and most energetic in 
the South. The darkey is a faithful, plodding, 
draft-horse kind of worker, who has plenty of 
physical strength, and enough energy to do a 
real day’s farm work under the Dixie sun.” 


A LrBRARIAN IN HARLEM 
(Continued from page 206) 

There seems to be little need of turning the 
world’s attention to the Negro. Our conscience 
in regard to him is awakened. It is our knowl- 
edge and our intelligence which should be trained 
in right directions. For the time is a critical one. 
The struggle at Harvard has resulted in a victory 
for the Negro. In New York there is a present 
controversy around the figure of a young colored 
artist who has won a scholarship to study art in 
Paris. She may lose this hard-won opportunity 
because of certain narrow prejudices. In the 
school across the street from the 135th Street 
Library the keenly intelligent and amply pre- 
pared colored woman who fills the place of voca- 
tional worker in a staff of colored and white, has 
lost the possible position of assistant principal, 
although she stands at the head of the list of 
applicants. 

Colored branch libraries are being opened in 
many places. Books for the Negro are being 
placed in special branches, or on the main shelves 
of libraries, large and small. Throughout the 


last year, requests for lists of books by and about 
Negroes and announcements of the opening of 
special colored libraries have come to my atten- 
tion in increasing numbers. 

All this is tremendously stimulating and sig- 
nificant. But about the Negro as an individual, 
struggling, working, playing, pitting his wits 
against other individuals irrespective of their 
color, one hears curiously ominously little. For 
it is by the contact of individual with individual 
the acquaintance of one person with another, that 
all prejudice, personal or racial, breaks down. [ 
should accept branch libraries for the colored, 
Negro schools, specialized Negro institutions, only 
in case they do not limit within their own narrow 
walls the opportunity of the colored worker or the 
colored student to reach out into the whole, wide 
field of human work and human knowledge. Only 
when such walls of limitation are broken down, 
when full responsibilities, exactions, and oppor- 
tunities belong to the Negro will he be able to 
prove his real capacity for development. 

A paper read before the American Library Asso- 
ciation Conference in Hot Springs, Arkansas, 1923. 
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Interracial Forum 


BETTER RACE UNDERSTANDING 


Mr. N. C. NEwso rp, Director of the Division 
of Negro Education in North Carolina, in the 
Southern Workman: 


Psychologists tell us that under normal condi- 
‘ons our actions are the result of thought: we 
think, and then we act. It is not always true 
‘hat actions are wise or righteous. Many times 
hey are just the reverse. Criminologists will say 
hat the most serious crimes are premeditated. 
The criminal has thought out his course and then 
ommitted his crime. He arrived at his sinful 
end by the same process that the angel of mercy 
brings aid and happiness to suffering humanity; 
that is, the act in both cases was decided in the 
region of the heart, the mind, the purpose of the 
individual—*‘For as he thinketh in his heart, so 
is 

The whole matter of better race understanding 
is indeeed a question of psychology, of develop- 
ing right thinking on the part of both races. It 
is obviously very evident that Negro leaders 
should be clear thinkers, because much of what 
they do and say will have its weight in molding 
and stabilizing the thinking of white people. 
Will the preacher in the pulpit, the teacher in 
the schoolroom, the lecturer on the platform, the 
editor in his office, the father and mother in the 
home, everywhere and all the time, advise cor- 
rect thinking because “out of the abundance of 
the heart, the mouth speaketh” and “‘as a man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he’? Will Negro 
leaders aid the young Negroes of today to be 
fnendly, helpful, co-operative members of society, 
and thereby convince white people that crime, 
sin, wrong-doing, are not per se necessary elements 
that go to make up a Negro’s character? 


CoLONEL ELBertT H. Avtt of South Carolina: 


“My observation is that you can get along 
better with the Negro who has some education 
than you can with the pure illiterate.” 


PRESIDENT HARDING, in a letter to the National 
Race Congress: 

“The progress of the Negro race in the last two 
generations has been one of the wonders of civili- 
zation’s advance, and there is every reason to 
believe that its projection into the future will 
largely remove the most difficult of our race 
problems in the next few decades. . . . 

“In these problems, I have taken a keen in- 
terest, and I am especially convinced that the 
greatest service to the colored people will be 
rendered in the future, as, indeed, it has been 
in the past, through the effective organization 
and efforts of the colored people themselves.” 


FANNIE May Hin 


In a letter to The World 


Concerning the exclusion of Miss Augusta 
Savage from the School of Arts in Fontainebleau, 
I should like to speak for a small minority—those 
white Southerners capable of common decency 
toward Negroes. 

As O. Henry once said of himself, I am a 
Southerner, but not by profession. I do not 
stand when the band plays “Dixie’’ or try to 
make others stand. I do not preface my con- 
tribution to any discussion of the Negro problem 
by telling how I loved my black mammy. Asa 
matter of fact, I didn’t, but I am able neverthe- 
less to respect her descendants. 

I don’t contend that I “love” or “‘understand”’ 
or “know how to handle’”’ Negroes because of my 
Southern birth, but I am able to contemplate 
Negroes with advantages equal or superior to 
my own without wanting to lynch them. I do 
not feature my Southern accent—which in the 
dark couldn’t be told from that of my black 
mammy—nor stress the fact that I came, as early 
as possible, from Georgia. In other words, I am 
emphatically not of the Southern type whose 
ideal is to do in Rome as the Atlantans do who, 
fleeing the cultural desert that is our home, con- 
ceive it as their mission to spread race prejudice 
and make the whole world safe for the particu- 
larly barbarous practices which have grown up in 
our degenerate communities as the aftermath of 
slavery and war. These Southerners are not 
content to come away, as they do come in droves 
in search of education, jobs, opportunity—all 
that the North still spells for Southerners, black 
and white—but they must spread their virus 
wherever they go; they must poison the minds 
of unsophisticated Northerners against their black 
fellow-citizens. 

As a white Southerner who has long since out- 
grown this detestable attitude, I am unbearably 
humiliated at having a serious (?) committee of 
artists announce their intention of catering to the 
boorishness of my section by the exclusion of a 
promising young colored woman from the art 
school at Fontainebleau. They suggest, prob- 
ably with reason, that certain Southerners will 
behave badly if Miss Savage is allowed to attend. 

In this they are doubtless right, but—and I never 
cease wondering at the mental attitude of such 
committees—why exclude Miss Savage for such 
a reason? To a European not tainted by color 
prejudice such reasoning would, I think, read like 
something from ‘Through the Looking Glass.”’ 
No one has suggested that Miss Savage is likely 
to behave badly to the Southern students, al- 
though she has good reason to look upon them 
with suspicion. Her reported attitude seems to 
me a marvel of dignity and good breeding. Is 
the American Committee really keen on giving 
Europe the impression that the Bourbon South- 
erner is the ideal American type, and to conceal 
from it the existence of gifted colored Americans? 
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A STUDY OF AMERICAN INTELLIGENCE 


By Cart C. BrRiGHAM 
(Princeton University Press, 1923 


When one has finished reading A Study of American 
Intelligence, he lays it aside with a feeling akin to that 
resulting from reading a lawyer's brief; for apparently 
little or nothing is left unsaid which could possibly be 
interpreted as favoring the view of the author, the facts 
at hand have been severely pressed into service, and no 
hint is given of a scintilla of evidence for either an oppos- 
ing or alternative view which could possibly stand Mr. 
Brigham's test. Finally there is a suspicious leaving out 
of one or more items that deserve consideration. The 
book has a foreword by Robert Y. Yerkes, formerly 
Chief of Division of Psychology in U. S. Army. The 
author frankly admits that his thinking has been largely 
influenced by the writings of Madison Grant. 

The book reports an afterstudy of the data from Psy- 
chological Examining in the United States Army, being a 
report on the application of the Alpha, Beta and other 
scales to the officers and draftees of the National Army 
during 1917-1918. The statistical device for measuring 
the differences among groups is the ratio of the differ- 
ences of the means to the probable errors of the differences. 
Little attention is paid to differences in variability. he 
first three sections of the book are devoted to a descrip- 
tion of Alpha, Beta, and the individual examinations. 
Section 4 is devoted to the reliability of the measures in 
which Mr. Brigham appeals to the normal distribution 
of his data as a criterion, a very questionable statistical 
procedure. Part II is devoted to a statistical analysis of 
the army test results. He finds that the difference in 
means between white officers and the white draft is 405 
times the probable error of the difference; that between 
white officers and the Negro draft is 505 times the prob- 
able error of the difference; and that between the white 
draft and the Negro draft is 227 times the probable error 
of the difference. These differences are extraordinary 
when one recalls that a difference which is four times its 
probable error is conventionally considered significant. 
Judging from these results one might well conclude, of 
results from the army tests expose a valid racial differ- 
ence, that white officers and white draftees belong to 
wholly different racial groups; and that the white draftees 
and the Negro draftees are far more closely related than 
the white draftees are to their brother officers. It is 
very difficult to know how such results ought to be inter- 
preted. 

Section 3, Part II, is devoted to an analysis of the 
white draft into the foreign- and native-born groups. In 
section 4 an analysis is made of the foreign-born white 
draft into years of residence groups, generally, at intervals 
of five years and reaching back beyond twenty years. It 
is found that there is an unbroken increase of proficiency 
in mental tests with the length of residence in the United 
States. This by the lay mind would ordinarily be inter- 
preted as meaning that association with American insti- 
tutions increases the efficiency of the individual in mental 
test scores. This, however, is not the interpretation of 
Mr. Brigham. He insists that the decline in proficiency 
with the recency of arrival in America is due to a change 
in stocks; that is, that our early immigration drew mainly 
from the Nordics whereas our recent immigration has 
been mainly from the Alpines and the Mediterraneans. 
The author agrees with Madison Grant and Lothrop 
Stoddard that the Nordics are indisputably superior to 
the Alpines and the Mediterraneans. 

In section 6, an analysis of the foreign-born white draft 
by country of birth is made. It is found that the English 
have the highest mental rating and the Polish have the 
lowest. The Polish, however, being a whit superior to 
the colored draft. Having secured the gross results by 
a rather adroit manipulation which the author himself 
admits to be questionable, he now turns in section 7 to 
a discussion of the reliability of the results. In section 
8, he sets forth the race hypothesis in which his whole 
procedure is more ingenious than convincing. It must 


be remembered all the while that the author has pre- 


viously insisted (page 100) that the tests measure natiy, 


capacity. Says he: “For we must assume 1] ire 
measuring native or inborn intelligence, and ar "ease 
in our test score due to any other factors may be : rded 
as an error.” In table 33, page 159, he gives tentatiyy 
estimates of the proportion of Nordic, Alpine, and \| 
terranean blood in each of the European countri 
Sweden, for instance, is 100%, Nordic; Norway W;. 
Scotland 85%; and England 80°. It is well note, 
in passing, a comparison of ranks in intelligence and jn 
Nordic blood. England, for instance, with 80°, Nord 
and 20°; Mediterranean, the most inferior of th: 

race, according to Mr. Brigham, takes first rank i: : 
gence. Scotland with 85°% Nordic and 156% Mediter- 
ranean takes third rank in intelligence: Norwa th 


90% Nordic and 10° Alpine takes the tenth pl in 
intelligence; and Sweden with 100°, Nordic takes ninth 
place in intelligence. Here is strong indication of h 
negative correlation between race and test scores, but 
did not attract the author's attention! He concludes 
from his discussion that the Nordics are markedly superior 
to the rest of the white race, and that, of cour the 
Negro is out of the question. In fact, he views t 
troduction of the Negro into American institutions as one 
of the most sinister events in American history. 

In section 10, he compares his results with the « 
sions of other writers on the subject. The most int 
ing suggestion in this part of the book is his content 
that the view of Miss Arlitt Garth, and others who 
that the social status of the groups compared must | 
considered is not a soundly logical procedure. His point 
is that to compare racial groups of the same social sttus 
favors the group having the lower intelligence. I 
writer of this review frankly admits that he doe 
clearly grasp the contention of Mr. Brigham, but 
course, he is quite reidy to ascribe that to his own : 
pidity. One also reads with restrained risibility: ‘7 
the difference between the northern and southern Ni 
is not entirely due to schooling, but partly to intellige: e€, 
is shown by the fact that groups of southern and northern 
Negroes of equal schooling show striking differences in in- 
telligence” (pages 191-182). I should like to know 
equation by which schooling in terms of Southern schools 
for Negroes can be transformed into its equivalent in 
terms of Northern and Western schools. 
is not a grade to grade correspondence. 

Mr. Brigham is quite sure that the intelligence of t 
American people is deteriorating and ascribes that deter- 
ioration dominantly to the inferior immigrants of recent 
times and urges some remedy to prevent the mental de 
of the American nation; and this apparently without 
questioning the adequacy of the sampling from the Euro- 
pean nations even though it is only about one three-hu 
dredths of the foreigners in the United States. 

In the beginning of this review, I referred to the omis- 
sions which characterized this book. Let us note a few 
of them here. First of all, no distinction is made be- 
tween the average intelligence of the Nothern Negro and 
the Southern Negro. I have elsewhere shown that the 
Northern Negro has an average intelligence 12.94 and th« 
Southern Negro 10.88.* 

2. Although he insists upon the inferiority of foreign- 
born whites, he apparently does not dare mention the 
fact that the average intelligence of the white draft fron 
Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, and Mississippi (13.88) and 
that, therefore, he could, so far as test results are co1 
cerned, argue with better grace against the inter-marrniage 
of Southern native whites and Northern native whites 
than he does against the inter-marriage of native-born 
whites with foreigners. 

3. In the discussion of the relative intelligence of th: 
European nations, he does not at all consider the differ- 
ence of environment among these nations although there 
are indications of a positive correlation between the soci«! 
conditions in these countries and the ranking of the immi- 
grants in intelligence as judged from the army examina- 
tions. 


* This journal! for March, p. 26. 
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OPPORTUNITY 


Iris difficult to believe that these considerations wholly 
«aped so astute a thinker and statistician as Mr. Brigham, 

but it possibly, even more difficult to believe that 
mental testing is going into politics. Truly the moun- 
rain has vielded the mouse and we may place Mr. Brigham 
mg the mental test extremists who are unconscious 


of their method. 
HOWARD H. LONG. 
PUBLIC OPINION IN WAR AND PEACE 
By Asrott LAWRENCE LOWELL 
Harvard University Press, 1923. $2.50 
As an analvst of political forms. President Lowell has 


an achieved and permanent reputation. That verv tem- 
yeramental adaptabilitv of mind so peculiarly suited to 
the an ilysis and exposition of the external and the con- 
crete appears to be a handicap in the approach to the 
jvnamic and more subjective social factors. It is how- 


ever, most symptomatic of the strong swing toward the 
iynamic and psychological approach in the study of 
society that Mr. Lowell should even’attempt a survey 
from this point of view. Public Opinion in War and 
Peace is thus significant as an attempt to get under the 
outward forms and moulds to the fluent social forces 
which ebb and flow through them,—it is a brave gesture 
toward modernity of mind and social vision. 

But no amount of sobriety and balance of mind, or skill 
in « — and comparison can altogether compensate for 
the lack of a consistent general hypothesis as to the 
causes and course of large scale social movement. Except 
for the underlving bias of his temperament and the natural 
slant of his method in its accentuation of the psvchology 
of the individual as over against mass action and collective 
impulse, Mr. Lowell has no such view. Sage and accurate 
in detail, illuminating in historical perspective, penetrat- 
ing in the analysis of prevailing differences of social theory, 
the book is nevertheless platitudinous, and almost specious 
in basic theory and ground conclusions. There is a cer- 
tain bravery, of course, in standing by the platitudes in 
this day of strained and unusual theories, but then an 
idea of public opinion as little more than the natural 
gravity of changing reactions, and the spent momentum 
of old or the cumulative velocity of new ides is scarcely 
- scientific account of these factors that our modern 

ation and expectation demand. We must be able to 
do something more than predict the past if we are to 
achieve a science of social movement. Our quirrel is not 
ith Mr. Lowell's conservatism, but with this fatalism of 
th purely historical views which seems to have so little 
to say about these forces except in an historically expert 
facts and retrospective way. We all know, of course, 
that social movements ebb and flow, and that most that 
happens is either a compromise or a resultant or a bal- 
ance with mixed values, but still there are preponderant 
tendencies and tvpical paths, which it is the business of 
the specialist to discover. So long as there is the attempt 
to do this, whether by statistical analysis or theoretical 
analysis, there is the mark of the social thinker; what- 
ever lacks it, however sane or eccentric, however sober 
or brilliant, is mere social commentary, sociological gos- 
sip, so to speak. Aside from a somewhat sound warning 
against the ultra-collective interpretation of society and 
some rather expected criticism and suspicion of other 
forms of the expression of organized public opinion than 
those of law and political parties, there is little of the 
importantly theoretical in the entire volume. 

On his own ground of political parties, President Lowell 
seems to think that the function of parties, and to a cer- 
tain extent, of other social agencies is to formulate more 
rationally the alternatives for popular decision and mass 
action. There is little entertaining of any view that 
would make the forms of society themselves grow out of 
the cleavages of opinion and the clash of group purposes. 
This managerial conception of social institutions can 
scarcely be maintained, even in law and political theory, 
much less in other fields in a modern view of human so- 
ciety. One might cite passages when Mr. Lowell quite 
lapses back to the naive aristocratic view that God and 
the upper classes in consultation or pre-established har- 
mony ordained and planned society. Whereas to the 
contrary we know that democracy is truer as a crude fact 
than as a progressive theory. Society has always ex- 
pressed the people, even when government and institu- 
tions have repressed them. Society isa mass phenomenon. 

And further we know that the mass mind, if not the 


popular will, is expressing itself with an ever-increasing 
spontaneity, directness and force. Communication, the 
press, and his material utilities are making man more 
common-minded every day, and the mass movements 
gather momentum with each decade. It is more and 
more true that the leader is the man who knows which 
way the crowd is going or is likely to go; to manage means 
largely to be in a position to profit by, rather than actually 
to make or direct or control social forces. In other 
words, just as we have had to revise our conception of 
mind as only a smal! part intelligence and rationality and 
in larger part impulse and groping, so must we give of 
the pet fictions of minority direction and moulding of 
society, and view the classes as creatures of the masses, 
even when they are their masters, and see society as the 
expression of the common mind. 

Of course I suppose every man, in last analysis, is prone 
to see society through the glass of his own temperament, 
but Mr. Lowell seems to have the illusion of being most 
scientifically objective when he is most subjectively per- 
sonal. He reserves his calmest but finest tones for his 


_ favorite aversions and reservations—his distrust of large- 


area democracy, his abhorrence of moral and doctrinaire 
issues in politics, his disapprobation of the idea of class 
struggle, his downright phobia of mass control and the 
unreason of the crowd. Insinuating these into his other- 
wise sound historical commentary, he gives his own 
opinions the benefit of a calm non-controversial setting 
and masks ultra-conservatism with dignity and sometimes 


with charm. 
ALAIN LE ROY LOCKE. 


BACK TO AFRICA 

The sensation that Garvey creates is due not so much 
to his program as to his processes of reasoning. His 
reasoning is at first new and inexplicable to Americans 
because he brought to the United States a new Negro 
problem. 

There must naturally arise an insistent demand among 
the black peasants for an exposition of their grievances 
by one of their own group. One of such leaders was 
Marcus Garvey. In conjunction with white and col- 
ored sympathizers he planned a small Jamaican Tuske- 
gee. This failed and he conceived of a purely Negro 
organization to establish Negro jstates and link them 
with commerce and industry. He established a little 
group of his own Jamaican countrymen in Harlem and 
launched his program. He took no account of the 
American Negro problem. What he was trying to do 
was to settle the Jamaican problem in the United States. 

Aside from his color lines, Garvey proposed * esta- 
blish the “Black Star Line” of steamships under Negro 
ownership and with Negro money. Negroes, especially 
West Indians, flocked to his movement and poured 
money into it. 

Thus the “Black Star Line” arose and disappeared 
and with it went some $800,000 of the savings of West 
Indians and a few American Negroes. Garvey’s fac- 
tories corporation never got started. In its place he 
established a number of local grocery stores, one or two 
shops which may or may not survive. 

This African program was blundered. He proposed 
to make a start in Liberia with industrial enterprises. 
From this center he would penetrate all Africa and 
gradually subdue it. If he had been simply a calculat- 
ing scoundrel, he would carefully have skirted the nar- 
row line between promise and performance and avoided 
as long as possible the inevitable catastrophe. But he 
believed in his program and he had a childish ignorance 
of the stern facts of the world into whose face he was 
flying. 

After all, one has to get within Garvey to know him. 
He is the type of dark man whom the white world is 
making daily. All his life whites have laughed and 
sneered at him and torn his soul. All his life he has 
hated the half-whites who, rejecting their darker blood, 
have gloried in their pale shame. He stormed and 
fought within, and then at last it all burst out. He had 
to guard himself before powers and be careful of law 
and libel and hunger, but where he could be free. He 
snarled and cursed with unpardonable epithets and bit- 
terly reviled the blacks for their enna, 

E. B. DuBors, 
“Century February, 1923. 
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Bulletin Board 


THE MIGRATION 


The Georgia Manufacturing Association at a meeting 


in Atlanta, adopted a resolution calling upon the people 


of Georgia and the South generally and the manufac- 
turers in particular, to use their efforts in checking the 
migration. 

The Negro exodus is viewed, by someWashington officials, 
as a result of the natural evolution of the race rather 
than an evidence of es of treatment or living 
conditions. As the race has become more skilled and 
more capable of doing work which requires greater pro- 
ficiency than that necessary to qualify as common farm 
labor, the migration into the industries is the natural 
course, it is thought. 

Many expedients are being employed in the attempt 
to find a substitute for Negro labor. Most recent is 
that of explosives for doing the rough work on Southern 
farms. The du Pont magazine calls attention to the fact 
that more explosives are being sold in the South than 
heretofore. This is felt to be a good augury for the 
continuance of a recreative progress. 

The Florida Lumber Industries have suffered a severe 
handicap through the withdrawal of their able-bodied 
Negro labor. This is one of the basic industries of the 
state. 

The Labor Commissioner of Louisiana has sent an 
appeal to the Governor of the state asking him to use 
his efforts to assist in driving out the itinerant labor 
agents who, he asserts, are shipping all classes of common 
and semi-skilled labor from the state, and more especially 
Negro laborers. 


KU KLUX KLAN 

New Jersey witnessed the first open review of the 
Order of the Ku Klux Klan on a large scale in the North 
when 1,000 Klansmen paraded before invited guests at 
the Clarks Landing Picnic Grounds. Five hundred of 
the Klansmen wore masks and gowns. The Ladies of 
the Invisible Empire, and the Royal Riders of the Red 
Robe, an order into which foreigners are admitted, were 
represented. Dragons supreme, dragons grand, great 
Titans, exalted Cyclops, attended by guardsmen, and 
the Grand Councillor of the Ladies of the Invisible Empire 
on horseback, lent the desired solemnitv to the cere- 
monies. The meeting closed with fireworks. 

The Ku Klux Klan is planning a campaign, it is stated, 
to ‘take the Negro out of the white schools” of Indiana. 
In addition to this, an attack has been made upon the 
motion picture, ‘‘ The Pilgrim,” starring Charles Chaplin, 
who, by the way, is of Jewish origin, on the grounds that 
it is a burlesque on the ministry. According to one 
Klan represented, this picture has been prohibited from 
being shown in many cities by the Klan. 


LYNCHING 

An anti-lynching bill similar to the Federal Dyer Bill, 
which was fillibusted to death in the last congress, has 
been passed by the Pennsylvania Legislature and signed 
by Governor Pinchot. The bill construes lynchings 
and ki dnapings which result in death as murder. <A 
county in which such lynching occurs shall be fined ten 
thousand dollars. A person who tries to take a prisoner 
from an officer shall be fined not less than ten thousand 
dollars and imprisoned not more than ten years. There 
are other drastic provisions intended to fasten responsi- 
bility inescapably upon participants in lynchings. 


COURTS 

The Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia has 
just rendered a decision to the effect that the W. ashing- 
ton, Baltimore and Annapolis electric railroad running 
between Washington and Baltimore, cannot compel 
Negroes to ride in a separate Jim Crow section of the 
train. In awarding to William A. Waller $500.00 dam- 
ages, the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia 
said: ‘‘We think the appellee was an inter-State passen- 


ger and that the Maryland law requiring the ration 
of white and colored passengers was not apy le to 
him.” 

The trial of Mr. Marcus Garvey, organizer head 
of the Universal Negro Improvement Associati: n the 
Federal Court, which consumed twenty-seven 5, Te 
sulted in his conviction on one count for using 1 mails 
to defraud. Mr. Garvey conducted his own jcfenge, 
Three other officials, tried with him, were releasi 

EDUCATION 
TRAINING COLORED NURSES 

The Dixie Hospital since 1891 has cared for mor: than 
14,000 patients and has graduated 243 nurses. About 
40 nurses are constantly in training. Albert Howe. whe 
has been a member of the Hampton Institute staff since 
1868, said in a recent report: “‘We are convinced that 
colored women cannot long retain a hold upon the pro. 
fession of nursing without training at least equal to that 
enjoyed by white women. We are equally convinced 
that with such training they can be prepared to give as 
faithful and satisfactory nursing service as that of the 


white graduates of other training schools.” 


Final plans have been completed for erecting a pubiish- 
ing house costing $350,000 in Nashville, Tennessee. by 
the Sunday School Publishing Board of the National 
Baptist Convention. When completed, this will be the 
largest Negro publishing house in the world. 


In spite of the opposition, to the establishment of i i Negro 
Theological Seminarv in Nashville, Tenn., the Southern 
Baptist Convention has decided to begin the purchase of 
a $300,000 building, the first payment to be $100,000 


PERSONAL 

For the first time in the long history of the custom of 
having a schoolboy read the Declaration of Independence 
from the balcony of the Old State House, as a part of 
the municipal Independence Day celebration, a Negro 
youth has been chosen for this honor. 

Mayor Curley, in announcing the appointment of Charles 
C. Dogan, said that the boy was an honor pupil in the 
English High School. 


The Spingarn Medal, given annually for the most dis- 
tinguished achievement by American citizens of African 
descent, has been awarded this year to Dr. George W. 
Carver of Tuskegee Institute. Dr. Carver has developed 
165 by-products from the common peanut, and 155 from 
the sweet potato. Other Spingarn medallists are: Mrs. 


Mary B. Talbert, Dr. Earnest E. Just, Dr. W. E. B. 
Du Bois, Mr. Charles Gilpin, and Colonel Charles 
Young. 


President Harding has re-commissioned Walter Cohen 
of New Orleans as Collector of Customs at New Orleans 
The last congress rejected his name, and a recess appoint- 
mer. was made by the President. This was character- 
ized as unusual and bitterly denounced by Senator Swan- 
son of Virginia, Harrison of Mississippi, and Broussard of 
Louisiana. 

The Plantation Syncopated Players, who three months 
ago sailed for London to begin an engagement at the 
Empire Theatre, have returned to the United States 
much disappointed. Aside from antipathy toward them 
based upon color, the English actors for economic reasons, 
effectively protested their invasion of the English stage. 
Other white American actors, in particular members of 
the “Merton of the Movies’’ Company and other Ameri 
can importations, have been victims of this hostile attitude 
toward American players. 
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